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“It Doth Not Yet Appear” 
' By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


Wi pine and weep, and for his sake rebel, 

Shut out by that last door of silence we 
Would see him-ope immortal? Let it be, 

Nor fray our youth his future to foretell ! 

He lives, while we fight where he valiant fell ! 
He lives,—to arm us in his majesty, 

While we construe his rigid purp®se well. 

But if we later comers fail, he dies, —~ 
Finding no heritage beyond his grave ; 
Enough of present resurrection lies 
Within our mortal hands his work to save. 
Rob not the dead,—oh, swift immortalize 
Him in the daily canon of the brave ! 





Amherst, Mass. 
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woitorial 


Knowing our duty is better than 
knowing ourselves. Doing our 
duty is better than merely knowing it. 
advantage of knowing our duty is in order that we may 
do it. Therefore the best kind of knowledge is the 
knowledge of our duty ; and the best kind of doing 
is the doing of our duty. In the light of this truth, 
the proper study of mankind is the study of duty 
in order to its doing. 


Duty the Best 
Study 
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Christianity is nothing if not posi- 
tive. The mere hatred of evil in 

Working Against 1 particular form is no evidence of 
piety. Men have hated the Devil who had made 
little progress toward loving God. Jehu, the furious 
driver, in a burst of zeal swept his kingdom of Baal 
worshipers ; but ‘‘ Jehu took no heed to walk in the 
law of the Lord God of Israel with /all- his heart.’’ 


Working With 
Better than 





The only 


It is little to the point to be told what a man is 
against ; it is vital to know what he is for. 
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Life’s best days are not those to 
which we look forward with most 
expectation of happiness, but those to which we may 
look back with most of gladness. They are those in 
which we were helped to do some disagreeable duty 
manfully, or to make some sacrifice for others, or to 
enter into truer and more loving relations with our 
fellow-men. They are the days which stand the 
test of experience and reminiscence, and are lit up 
with the light which shines on duties done, troubles 
faced, burdens borne. For the beautiful things of 
life are most often those which were harsh and pain- 
ful actualities when they were close at hand, but 
which have grown gracious and lovely as they have 
passed into the region of memory. So they live on 
with us when mere pleasures and diversions are for- 
gotten, and we love to turn back to them in thought ; 
while for many of our happinesses and our pleasures 
we may be most inclined to ask the power to forget. 
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Memories 
Worth Having 


Knowing where to go for needed 

information is better than attempt- 
ing to carry all such information in one’s head. The 

* first method leaves the mind free for other more im- 
portant work. And so it is that concordancés, in- 
dexes, and other works of reference, have reached 
such a high degree of excellence in these progressive 
days, and are so eagerly sought after. The Index 
to The Sunday School Times for 1898 is now ready 
for those who would avail themselves of its services. 
It will put the entire contents of the past year’s 
fifty-three issues of this paper within easy reference. 
And it will do this in a better and more comprehen- 
sive way than ever before, for the Index has been 
enlarged from eight to twelve pages in size. It gives 
not only a general alphabetical list of the titled 
articles of the entire paper, but, in addition to this, 
a carefully classified index, showing the contents of 
every department of the paper by itself. Besides 
this, an index of the names of all writers of signed 
articles appears, and an index to the illustrations, 
Whoever wishes one of these complete new indexes 
may have one, free, by applying to John D. Wattles 
& Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Index for 1898, 
the Best Yet 
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A Sunday-school teacher’s most 
important work with his pupils is 
the work which those particular 
scholars most need trom that teacher. What that 
special work is, that teacher needs to know. It may 
be that those scholars need to be led to Christ as 
their Saviour and Teacher. And, again, it may not 
be that. Many a pupil in Sunday-school does not 
need to be led to Christ by his Sunday-school 
teacher ; and, if this is not his need, his teacher 
ought to know it. Many a Sunday-school teacher 
has failed to do his best work with his pupil through 
supposing that he ought to lead all his pupils to 
Christ. Many a pupil in the Sunday-school is a 


A Teacher's Great 
Duty with his 
-Pupils 


trusting disciple ‘of Christ when he enters the Sun- 
day-school. In many a class in the Sunday-scheol 
every pupil is already a follower of Christ when the 
teacher first takes it in hand. Wo be to the teacher 
of such a class, or of such a pupil, who takes it for 
granted that he has the duty of leading to Christ one 
who is already Christ’s disciple ! A millstone about 
that teacher’s neck might be more worthily given than 
a diploma, if he offends or hinders the little one by 
treating him as if he were not a disciple. The best 
work of a Sunday-school teacher with his pupils is 
the doing of what those pupils most need. It is for 
the teacher to find out by prayerful, careful study 
what is that need in the case of every scholar. 
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Progress of God’s Revelation 


** TCIRST the blade, then the ear, then the’ fill 

corn in the ear,’’ said Jesus. The tiny 
blade that thrusts itself out of the soil at length 
crowns itself with the completed ear. So the prog- 
ress of Christ’s kingdom is by a continuity of life, 
The kingdom does not come, as the early disciples 
thought, by a startling outburst of supernatural 
power. It comes as the grain comes from the buried 
seed. It keeps coming until ‘‘the fruit is brought 
forth, when he putteth in the sickle because the 
harvest is come.’’ God does not work, as maf 
often does, by spasmodic exertions of power. He 
works by a steady and stately progress in all the 
realms of his creation. 

How dignified and grand is the march of nature ! 
The seasons roll in majestic procession. The human 
body slowly develops into its complete strength and 
proportion. The mind moves steadily forward from 
the first faint perceptions of childhood to the dis- 
ciplined powers of reflection and thought. Every 
advance in knowledge is teaching us more and more 
of this law. Science has suggested to us a higher 
thought of creation than that which believed that 
the universe was struck out in six solar days. Men 
are everywhere learning grander and truer thoughts 
of God as they cast off their low and sensuous fan- 
cies, and look with open eyes upon the steady, silent 
grandeur with which he works. 

One of the most useful illustrations of this divine 
law of progressive development may be found in the 
process of revelation. The Bible represents a course 
of progress extending over many centuries. A few 
primal germs of truth are first given to a people'who 
are separated out from the nations. They are such 
truths as the creation of the universe and its depen- 
dence upon God, the divine origin and likeness of 
man, his apostasy from God, and the prophetic hope 
of his return. These are the nuclei of revelation. 
The germs of all Christian philosophy and theology 
are in them. 

This faith was kept many years before it was 
committed to any writing. One generation re- 
hearsed it to another. Centuries before any sacred 
books were written these lofty truths were cherished, 
committed to memory, and passed on from age to 
age. At length they were set down by inspired 
writers as a fitting preface to the history and laws of 


































































the commonwealth of Israel. The | providential 

a training of this people marks the second grand stage 

a in the historic progress of revelation. ‘The people 

: were organized into a theocratic community, and an 

é application of these primal truths of God’s creator- 

ship and providence was made in their political and 

social relations. What is more, the hope of redemp- 

tion was rendered permanent and was provisionally 
realized in the sacrificial system. 

Prophecy marks the next great step. It heralds 

; the coming of a better era. The Old is to pass away, 

not by being destroyed, but by being completed. 

The footfalls of the New are heard through the ages. 

















Then comes the gospel, in. grandeur indeed, but in 
the grandeur of humility and sacrifice, not in the 
E- grandeur of pomp and pageantry. ‘It took the world 
by surprise, because the world could not see that 
anything was grand which did not glare before the eyes 
of men and fill the heavens with noise. Butitcame, 
and is here,—the fourth great step in the march of 
the kingdom of truth, It, too, points on into- the 
future. The end is not yet. The gospel heralds a 
time when this kingdom shall reach its culmination, 
and the purposes of God for humanity shall be com- 
plete. This completion is set before our hope in 
“the majestic imagery and symbolism of Scripture 
plainly enough to foster expectation, dimly enough 
to rebuke curiosity, and grandly enough to baffle 
the arrogance of the human imagination. 


































































Each stage in the march of these eras marks a 
great advance on the preceding. But each comes 
out of the preceding as the joints of a telescope are 
drawn one out of another. 
these divine unfoldings. There are periodic move- 
ménts in the process, but no violence, no sudden 
overturnings and upheavals. ‘Though progress may 
not be even and invariable, it is steady and trium- 
phant. He who carefully studies the Bible can 
trace. in it the strata of religious development. He 
can trace them in the very names by which the He- 
brews: designated God, which show how théir con- 
ception of the divine Being underwent change and 
purification. He can trace them in the theology of 
prophecy as compared with that of Mosaism,—a 
theology which, though built upon the same funda- 
mental truths, gives to them higher and more spirit- 
ual applications, 


Continuity marks all 


More plainly still can he trace this 
progress from the Old Testament system as a whole 
to that of the New. ‘The full corn in the ear comes 
from the blade, but it is more than the blade. The 
blade completes itself, and is lost in the ripened 
fruit. So the New Testament gathers up into itself 
all that was permanent in the old system. .For our 
present life, this revelation is final; complete, and 
sufficient. 

Many illustrations of the relative incompleteness 
of the Old might be given. ‘The principle of re- 
taliation, which was authoritatively allowed by Moses, 
is forbidden by the Saviour, ‘The Mosaic provisions 
respecting divorce Jesus repealed, and put the whole 
subject on a different basis. But that which chiefly 
challenges attention, in this connection, is that the 
Mosaic law, relatively to the morality of its time, 
It regulated the relations of 
the family and community by as many safeguards as 
could be made operative. In other nations they 
« were not regulated at all. The Mosaic law did not 
forbid polygamy and slavery, but the course of 
divine progress was constantly preparing the moral 
conditions for their permanent overthrow, and 
making that overthrow certain wherever God’s truth 
gained sway. ‘Those who attack the Bible because 
these institutions were permitted in the early stages 
of divine training, carry little weight with persons 
possessing historic sense, whatever their opinions. 
Every well-informed student knows that the Mosaic 
code, with all its faults relatively to Christian ethics, 
has been a mighty power for good. Professor Gold- 
win Smith, who is no prejudiced witness, savs that 


was most beneficent. 
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the foundation of the church was in the future when those words 
were uttered ? 


2. What is the teaching of Scripture as to the position of the 


ee ‘ 
cence of which is equally unapproached by any code, 
and least of all by any Oriental code, not produced 
under the influence of Christianity.’’ 

The truth of historical development as applied to 
revelation should always be a first principle in all 
biblical stfdy. It will prove a most important aid 
in the comprehension of biblical truth. The Bible 
is a book as vast in its literary, historical, and reli- 
gious elements as the universe is vast in its variety 
and extent, and its just interpretation is greatly 
aided by that historical method which traces in God’s 
revelation the law which runs through all his works : 
‘‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the year.’’ 


1. Much depends, to begin with, on what is meant 
by the term ** Church.’" When we speak of the dedica- 
tion of a new church, we refer to a building as a church. 
When we speak of going to church on Sundays, we have 
in mind the religious services in a building. When we 
speak of a clergyman as called to be pastor of a particu- 
lar church, we think of a local body of worshipers as 
being a church. When we speak of the Jewish Church, 
or of the Roman Catholic Church, or of. the Greek 
Catholic Church, or of the Protestant Episcepal Church, 
or of the Presbyterian Church, and so again of any one 
of twenty or forty or sixty such bodies, we would be 
understood as meaning a national or a denominational 
or an ecumenical religious organization of believers. 
Our own: use of the term ‘‘church"’ néeds defining, 
therefore. It cannot properly be said that the Christian 
Church was formed before the earthly days of Jesus 
Christ. Yet Jesus says (John 8 : 56-58), ‘‘ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was 
glad ;’* and ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’’ And, again, 
Luke speaks (Acts 7 : 38) of ‘‘ the church in the wilder- 
ness,*’ in the days of Moses. 

2. Before the days of Jesus Christ, the Jewish Church 
spoke of ‘‘Abraham’s bosom*’ as synonymous with 
spiritual .rest in the life after death. And Jesus used 
this expression in his teaching as if it were a proper 
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Motes on Open Letters 


A surface reading of a Bible text is 
not enough in every case to give its 
full meaning. There is a duty as 
well as an advantage in studying the Bible with all the 
helps that one can have. Honest and. earnest study will 
often show a reader that his first impressions of the 
meaning of the passage considered were erroneous and 
sadly imperfect. A Pennsylvania reader thus asks for 
light on a text that has puzzled him : 


Uses of a Book 
in the Days of Job 


one, 


Old Testament saints in the life to come? : - 4 


the Mosaic legislation is ‘‘ a code of laws the benefi- ' 


In Job 31 : 35 there is a curious desire expressed by Job which 
has puzzled me to interpret. He says, “Oh... that mine adver- 
sary had written a book. Surely I would take it upon my shoul- 
der, and bind it as a crown to me."’ In this day we might find 
some reason for a person who wished to pay a grudge to say,'‘ Oh 
that mine adversary had written a book!" since, through the me- 
dium of a review, he would have a chance to cut his adversary 
very deeply. Yet this motive of revenge seems to have been en- 
tirely absent from the consideration of that much malireated 
hero, Job. Instead, he seems to desire to honor his enemies, and 
to ‘‘heap coals of fire’’ on their heads. I should be pleased to 
have your opinion as to the interpretation of this passage. What 
was the course pursued by one who: had written a book in the 
days of Job? Was it similar to that pursued by the writers and 
poets of the Roman period? What is the significance of the 
figure used by our author, ‘I would take it upon my shoulder, 
and would bind it as a crown to me*' ? 

There were no ‘* books,’’ as we understand the term, 
in the days of Job ; hence they were not, in such sense, 
referred to in the text cited. The Revision makes the 
matter clearer when it translates the verse thus : 

**Oh that I had one to hear me ! 
(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me ;) 
And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath 
““ written ! 

Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder ; 

I would bind it unto me as a crown." 

Job was suffering, and some of his friends thought that 
it was because of his misdeeds. He declared himself 
ready to meet the facts.. , Me wanted nothing concealed. 
He would be.nod hypocrite. He was ready to face the 
facts, whatever they were. This he wanted all to 
know (Job 19 : 23, 24): 
**Oh that my words were now written ! 

Oh that they were inscribed in a book ! [or on a roll] 

That with an iron pen and lead 

‘They were graven in the rock forever !"" 
If any one, God or man, could lay any charge against 
him, he was willing to have it known. He would 
rather be known as he was, his record with all his faults 
and failings written qut, on his shoulder (or shown 
‘on his coat sleeve,’’ as we say), than to appear in a 
false light. That was what Job was ready to say, and it 
shows his utter sincerity. 
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Many a question that is asked about 
the Bible teachings on a given point 
has a practical value in view of its 
bearing on our personal life and duty. Many another 
question that is asked, and that is difficult of answer, hzs 
no such practical bearing. There is sometimes a gain, 
therefore, in merely finding to which class a question 
belongs, in order that the inquirer’s mind may be set at 
rest as to the point raised. Here are two questions, of 
one sort or the other, from a subscriber in Michigan : 


Old Testament 
Saints and Churches 


Will you kindly answer, in the Notes on Open Letters column, 
the following questions ? 

1. Have we Scripture authority for teaching that ¢4e Church 
was founded with the call of Abraham? Would our Saviour's 
words, ‘‘ Upon this rock I will build my church,"’ indicate that 


Mount of Transfiguration. 
the Scriptures with reference to the Old Testament saints, 
but these glimpses of them seem to put them in a very 
good light for Christians to view them in, 


Moses and Elijah appeared with Jesus on_the 
There is very little said in 


From Contributors 


Fresh Light on Bunyan’s Boyhood 


By Richard Henry Poynter 
Pastor of Moot Hall, Elstow, England 

Editor’s Note.—Whether “‘ Fhe Pilgrim's, Progress "’ te read 
for its spiritual significance or for its model English, the centus 
ries pronounce it one of the great books of ail time. And-yet 
comparatively few intelligent persons know much about its 
author. The Rev. Richard Henry Poynter has been the pastor, 
for more than eight years, of Moot Hall, the famous old building 
which was erected in 1538 upon Elstow Green, where Jobn Bune 
yan himself preached over two hundred years ago. He is also 
superintendent of the Bunyan Sunday-school at Elstow,— Bun- 
yan's birthplace,— and holds a number of offices in various Bed-« 
fordshire associations and societies active in good works. While 
his reputation of this kind, however, is local, he has also acquired 
an international reputation as a lecturer and writer on Bunyan, 
his place, associations, and his works. Mr. Poynter, by his hise 
torical researches, and by his very close study and observations 
of spots around and about Elstow and Bedford, has been able to 
identify the very landscape and buildings which suggested ‘‘ The 
Slough of Despond,"’ ‘‘ By-path Meadow,” ** Vanity Fair,"’ etc., 
which throws fresh light upon this matchless allegory. It is 
because Mr. Poynter is so active in helping the Christian through 
the difficulties of his life pilgrimage, as weil as because of his 
authoritative utterances on the life and work of the immortal 
dreamer, that he has been called *‘ the second John Bunyan.”” A 
second article from his pen, next week, will depict Bunyan's later 
life, in which he was a preacher, prisoner, and author. 


LSTOW is a picturesque village in the county of 

Bedfordshire, England, about a mile southwest of 

the ancient county town of Bedford, and about fifty miles 
north of the great metropolis of London, 

It is reached by a winding country road, bordered on 
the right side by pasture land, which, in early summer, . 
is studded with daisies and buttercups, while the brows. 
ing cattle in the meadows, the hawthorn and the wild 
roses in the hedgerows, the weeping willows and the 
stately elms by the roadside, lend an indscribable charm 
to the rural loveliness of the scene.» On the left, the 
land is in a state of cultivation, and the sight of the busy 
plowman with his plow and horses, and the husband- 
man with his hoe or spade, in their respective seasons, 
add a peaceful homeliness to the landscape, and speak, 
as no words can, of the way in which, for generations, 
the inhabitants of the quiet villages of England, with 
their nestling homes, have faithfully pursued their lowly 
but honorable calling in the old country. : 

I can only describe the village of Elstow itself as a 
quaint, old-time place, full of half-timber, half-brick, 
cottages, with old-fashioned, red-tiled roofs, or still 
quainter thatched coverings, while the dormer windows, 
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overhanging eaves, and gabled doorways, so delightfully 
lend themselves to the-making up of the picturesque 
that it is no uncommen thing to find along its quiet 
streets and shady byways the artist busy with his pen- 
cil, the painter with his brush, and the photographer 
with his camera. 

In the days of old, this village was noted for its Bene- 
dictine Nunnery, founded by judith, the niece of Wil- 
liam the Conquefor, in 1078, and which remained a 
place of considerable importance until its dissolution in 
the year 1539. Although some of the buildings still 
standing speak of the days of abbesses and nuns, of 
mass and vigil, yet, in these modern times, Elstow owes 
its only claim to universal fame to the fact that it was 
the birthplace of the illustrious author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’ s 
Progress,’’ and that around it cluster some of the places 
which were the prototypes of the memorable and undy- 
ing thoughts of his immortal book,—namely, the miry 
ditch with its slimy banks which suggested the ‘‘ Slough 
of Despond ;"’ the meadow with its stream, its ruts, and 
shettering hedge, which suggested ‘‘ By-path Meadow ;"" 
the ruins of the Hillersdon Manor House, just by the 
highway side, which, standing in Bunyan’s day in all 
its stately glory, suggested the ‘‘ Palace Beautiful ;"’ 
Elstow Green, where, twice a year, the great fairs used 
to be held, which suggested “‘ Vanity Fair ;"* the small 
door cut in the larger door in the western end of Elstow 
Church, which suggested ‘The Wicket Gate ;"’ while 
you can still have a drink from the old well used by the 
“Bunyan family, which, never becoming dry, suggested 
bme of the thoughts for his little book called ‘‘ The 
ater of Life.’ Dearer still, however, to the pilgrim 
f modern days, is the sight of the cottage where Bunyan 
ook his first wife ; the old belfry, where he used to ring 
he bells ; the graveyard, where so many of his ances- 
tors repose ; the font where he was christened, which 


which he was playing tip-cat when the voice from heaven 
went into his very soul ; and the oid ‘*‘ Moot Hall’’ on 
Elstow Green, the scene of many of the festivities of his 
younger days, and where some of his great soul struggles 
took place. 

I am glad that this age has, more truly than any other, 
recognized the great genius of Bunyan. This recogni- 
tion has been shown in the erection of the magnificent 
bronze statue of Bunyan at Bedford ; the bronze doors 


is still preserved in Elstow Church ; the green upon ° 
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It was on May 23, 1627, that Thomas Bunyan and 
Margaret Bentley, the parents of John Bunyan, were mar- 
ried at Elstew Church, and it is interesting to know that 
both were connected by birth with Elstow ; for, in the 
transcript registers of Elstow Church, two entries record 
that, on February 24, 1603, Thomas Bunyan was bap- 
tized there, and on November 13, in the same year, the 
baptismal ceremony of Margaret Bentley took place, 
This young woman of twenty-three summers, in thus 
unicing herself with Thomas Bunyan, went to brighten a 
home over which the shadow of death had already 
rested ; for he had been previously married at Elstow 
Church on January 10, 1623, to Anne Pinder; but 
within the space of four years his home life had been 
shattered by the death of her whom he had taken as his 
partner in life. The cottage home, with a forge at- 
tached, was situated in the fields between Elstow and 
the neighboring hamlet of Harrowden, and in close 
proximity to the cornfields known by the name of ‘* Pes- 
selynton,"’ the two fields just beyond being to-day called 
‘¢Bunyan’s’’ and ‘ Farther Bunyans,’’ and a row of 
elm-trees being still called ‘* Bunyan’s Walk.’’ It is a 
matter of great regret that the cottage has long since 
been pulled down, and all traces of this humble abode, 
so intensely interesting as being the birthplace of this 
distinguished man, have been swept away forever. From 
documentary evidence, however, it can now be traced 
that this property originally belonged to the Bunyan 
family, and that, as early as 1327, one of Bunyan’s an- 
cestors was living on the very spot where his illustrious 
descendant first saw the light of day. 

The exact date of Bunyan’s birth is still unknown, 
but again, from the transcript registers, we learn that on 
November 30, 1628, he was taken to Elstow Church, 
and christened by John Kellie, the vicar of Elstow at 
that time. 

His early life was largely an uneventful one,—a life 
similar to that lived by thousands of other lads in the 
couritry places* of England at that time, It was, no 
doubt, an important epoch in his history when his 
parents decided to send him to school, probably the 
grammar school at Bedford, founded by Sir William 
Harpur in 1566. The exact date when his school-days 
commenced, and also when they finished, are matters 
of conjecture, In after years, Bunyan speaks with grati- 
tude about his parents’ sending him to school. He says, 


illustrative of ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,’’ which form the * ‘‘ But yet, notwithstanding the meanness and inconsid- 


principal entrance to Bunyan Meeting, Bedford ; the 
two beautiful stained-glass windows in Elstow Church, 
descriptive of ‘‘The Pilgrim's Progress’’ and ‘‘ The 
Holy War ;"’ and the splendidly sculptured tomb over 
his remains in Bunhill Fields, London. Still more 
gratifying is it to know that from the gfeatest of intellec- 
tual critics, as well as from many a poor man or woman 
who has almost to spell out the words of ‘‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ and from the children, whose early imagina- 
tions are fired with the struggles and the triumphs of 
Christian, one unending tribute of praise is poured out 
at the feet of the Bedfordshire tinker, who, in the 
shadow of Bedford jail, wrote that book which has im- 
mortalized his name, and has become second only to the 
Bible in the public esteem. In these days of true ap- 
preciation, it is hard to believe that, as late as Cowper's 
time, we find that poet saying of Bunyan : 


‘* IT name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deservéd fame.” 


My object in writing this brief sketch is to give some 
authentic information respecting John Bunyan and the 
writing of ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,’’ and to try to make 

e hero of Elstow stand out in a more living way than it 

as possible to do in the years gone by. 

For many years, almost the only facts about Bunyan's 
personal life and history had to be obtained from his own 
book, ‘‘ Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners ;"’ but 
as that book is largely a splendid piece of soul-auto- 
biography, and not a life history, and, as Bunyan was 
more anxious to record there the great things God had 
done for his soul than to relate the facts of his every-day 
life, we find but little real historical data in the book, 
and the vague references only set us longing to know 
more of his personal history. In recent times, however, 
in one place and another, many historical documents 
have been found which throw some splendid side-lights 
on the life of Bunyarf, and help to establish things 
which have for long years been subjects of a debatable 


erableness of my parents, it pleased God to put it into 
their hearts to put me to school, to learn me both to read 
and write ; the which I also attained, according to the 
rate of other poor men’s children, though, to my shame, 
I confess I did soon lose that I had learned, even almost 
utterly.’ It reflects great credit upon the parents of 
Bunyan, that, at a time when few poor boys were sent to 
school at all, they, with a noble self-sacrifice, gave him 
this great advantage in life. 

On leaving school, he went to help his father at the 
tinkering calling, —a calling which he continued to fol- 
low, more or less, during the rest of his life. From 
childhood, Bunyan seems to have entered into whatever 
he undertook with all his might. His nature was no 
limpid stream, but a rushing torrent, and so, even in 
these youthful days, he became a ringleader among the 
lads of the village, ready for any adventure, and fore- 
most in all their boyish games and sports. The voice 
of conscience was also keenly alive in his soul ; for 
again and again, in waking moments and also in his 
night visions, he was made to tremble and quake, and 
the muttering sounds were heard of those greater soul- 
conflicts, those fiercer fights with Apollyon, which shook 
this man in after days like some wild tempest. Thus, 
in early life, we can easily trace the foreshadowings of 
those forces of character which, when turned God-ward, 
made him such a mighty champion for the truth, and 
such a grand listener to the dictates of conscience. 

But his youthful days did not pass away until the 
shadow of death had thrice entered the family circle, for 
towards the end of the year 1641, when Bunyan was thir- 
teen years of age, his grandfather Bunyan died ; and three 
years later a keener sorrow touched his heart, for, in 
June, 1644, his mother passed away, and the next 
month his sister Margaret followed her mother to ‘- the 
undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.”’ 

I am inclined to think that the death of his mother, 
and also the fact that, within two months of his mother's 
death his father married again, had a great deal to do 
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with his next step in life. The old home was, ne 
doubt, sadly changed, and so, as soon as he reached the 
prescribed age of sixteen, he left it to join the army. 
In the Record Office, London, are now to be seen the 
Newport Pagnel Muster Rolls for the years 1644 and 
1645. These muster-rolls were found in the year 1896, 
among other documents, stowed away in the office, and 
Bunyan’s name appears over and over again in them 
between November 30, 1644, and May 27, 1645. The 
governor of the Newport Pagnel garrison was Sir Samuel 
Luke of Cople Wood End, and Bunyan was first attached 
to the company commanded by Colonel Richard Cock- 
ayne, and afterwards to that of Major Boulton. This 
important find, therefore, sets at rest forever the long- 
disputed point as to the side on which Bunyan fought in 
the great Civil War, and proves, in spite of all the argu- 
ments brought forward to the contrary, that Bunyan 
really fought with the Puritans, and helped on the cause 
of the Parliamentary forces under Oliver Cromwell. 

He returned to his old home about June, 1645, after 
the crushing defeat of King Charles’s troops at Naseby, 
to resume his old occupation of tinkering under his 
father’s roof, and taking with him a new world of 
thought and experience, which he afterwards used to 
such splendid advantage in his ‘‘ Holy War.’’ Here 
he remained, probably, for about three years, and then 
he married, and removed to the cottage, in the middle of 
the village, which is still standing, and bears the name 
of ‘‘ Bunyan's Cottage,’’ Elstow. Unfortunately, the 
hands of a more modern builder have sadly altered the 
old-time look ; but still we are glad that, in spite of its 
altered appearance, we have at least this one memorial 
left to us of Bunyan’s humble village life. 

Elstow, England. 
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Earnestness of the Negative Sort 
By John Sheridan Zelie 


N one of his articles on ‘* Literary Paris,"’ published 
several years ago, Mr, Theodore Child spoke at 
length of that disease of the modern French mind which 
he appropriately called ‘an incapacity for affirmation."’ 
Without denying the exquisite intellectual pleasure 
which accompanies this mood, he says that when, how- 
ever, any of its votaries would have us believe that it is 
a sign of superior intelligence, ‘‘ there would be a fine 
occasion for the virile temperaments to protest.’’ Let- 
ting poor France alone, we may safely look to our- 
selves and our own habits as likely to teach us quite all we 
need to know of the ravages of the negative character. 

When we say that a man is a negative man, —and we 
feel the presence of the infirmity much oftener than we 
describe it,—we mean that he is so constituted that his 
mind has an affinity chiefly for the things that are not 
so, for defects, for the off-side and out-of-taste element 
in things. Whatever the subject called up, his mind 
makes off at once for the blemishes, the unwisdoms, 
and the falsities of it. Of these he will become elo- 
quent while seeming to take it for granted that fhe 
praiseworthy elements are so readily seen that they need 
no attention, or else that this side of things is so sure of 
a spokesman that he can safely pass it by. The habit 
of outspoken admiration or advocacy of anything, while, 
of course, always tacitly approved by any intellectual 
man, nevertheless soon becomes almost totally extin- 
guished in him. The worst of it is the ease with which 
this characteristic fastens to a really earnest man. Were 
one faced with the question, he would probably admit 
that the positive attitude toward truth was the normal 
one, and yet go straight on denying to the end of the 
chapter. In the recent controversy between a venerable 
statesman and one of our greatest critics, the former 
said to the latter that he had been so long used to making 
critical remarks on certain institutions that he was proba- 
bly not aware to what an extent the habit had gone with 
him. 

While these two men are quite sufficient to settle their 
own affairs, the rest of us may well attend to the fitness 
which this accusation has for us all. We are not aware 
to what an extent we are addicted to the negative spirit, 
the negative curiosity, the negative attitude, toward life. 
With undisturbed conviction that some fine day we shall 
come out upon the praiseworthy in life, and get to prais- 
ing it, we find that wholesome time daily receding. 
Somehow the whole list of bad things which need te 
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have notice and criticism turned upon them is never 
quite complete, but we still bravely believe that we shall 
be affirmative enough before we get through. It ought 
to teach us something about the constitution of the 
world that we can never prove a universal negative in 
logic. Things are one way and another shut up to us if 
we go too far in the negative direction. Nature has 
some safeguards against this sort of thing, making it less 
and less worth the while, so that, for the man who per- 
mits it, life runs out into a sort of elegant sourness, 
which is no life at all. There is no shadow cf doubt 
that things need criticising, but what our own constitu- 
tions need is the first consideration, and just at present 
they need large treatments of affirmation, and things 
had better be left to themselves while we look out for 
ourselves. 

Man was meant to be a lover, a believer, an advocate. 
That he might find better things to believe, richer things 
to love, and worthier things to advocate, he was inciden- 
tally made a critic. Now tirades against criticism are 
not in order here,—all such tirades generally showing 
how much criticism is a needed institution. Let the 
words of Lessing sober a little those who feel that, just 
get the critics out of the world, and we shall have a mil- 
lenium in no time. ‘I am neither an actor nor a poet. 
If there is anything tolerable in my attempts, I am con. 
scious that I owe it all to criticism alone. 1 do not feel 


-in myself that living fountain that rises by its own 


strength, and by its own force shoots up jets so rich, so 
fresh, so pure. I am obliged to press it all up out of 
myself with forcing-pumps and pipes. I should be so 
poor, so cold, and so short-sighted, if 1 had not learned 
in some measure to warm myself at another's fire, and 
to strengthen my sight with the lenses of art. I have 
therefore always been ashamed and vexed when | have 
read or heard anything derogatory to criticism.'’ With 
this key Lessing unlocked the world's riches to himself. 
It is only when we become so possessed with that kind 
of criticism which forever sidles off into the mere detec- 
tion of blemish, and locks up the riches of the world, 
that we need fear criticism. But, at any rate, let us be 
sure that we have found the best in the critics before 
berating them for not finding the best in some one else. 

Whenever, therefore, a man finds his antagonisms 

outrunning his affinities, he may well look to himself. 
If his belief is finding its principal expression in sighs 
over the spread of unbelief, let him look well to himself. 
How earnest some of us can get against an error, and 
how provokingly silent we can be in the presence of an 
admittedly good cause which needs an advocate !_ Some 
men have made their entire reputation by attacking 
something, .and the world wonders where they will break 
out next. But, though the world is always tickled by 
any one who will stir up a sizable row, it has a slow- 
acting sense, which in the course of twenty years quietly 
takes away its suffrages from men who cannot be counted 
upon for great affirmative devotions. How many men 
there are, who were almost men of genius in their be- 
ginnings, who have ‘gone pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, down 
the other side of the hill” into forgetfulness, because, 
somehow or other, the world got tired of knowing what 
they hated! It is this same popular sense which slowly 
but effectively repudiates the worthless denials of the 
denominations. The denomination which principally 
denies, whose whole outfit is in the wealth of assailable 
belief which other churches cherish, must sooner or later 
** go down the other side of the hill.'’ That the sects 
are commonly right in what they affirm, and wrong in 
what they deny, is almost a proverb. The same is true 
of the individual ; the working of a man's nature in the 
way of positive, creative, loving expression, —against 
this there is no law. 

It is no little of a surprise to most of us to be told that 
Bishop Brooks was ‘' a good hater,'’ though the surprise 
is due mostly to our ignorance of what a ‘‘ good"* hater 
really is. A man cannot be one who is not over-full of 
good beliefs, who is not more and more attracted by the 
richnesses in things. His scorns and hatreds are but the 
necessary incidents of his loving much and believing 
much. Wherever this man's eye went, it seemed to find 
the world a bursting storehouse of truth to be followed 
and worshiped, rather than of error to be attacked. Only 
by indirection could men find out what he hated. 

Now there is many a man who has fallen into the 
negative character whose real powers lie quite in the op- 
posite direction. Possibly, after a long time being set 
in the cbservation of defect, he may have concluded that 
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this is his natural and proper bent, and: so fall out of 


any belief in his own powers of sympathy. But even a 
combative disposition may be of tremendous use if a 
man will train it upon the right things. Too often, 
however, one finds himself doing what none of us would 
ever do were we thoroughly conscious of it; namely, 
turning his earnestness upon the earnestness of some 
one else. A slight flaw in some earnest man's method, 
or a defect in the taste of a man whose whole attitude 
toward life is otherwise good and wholesome, is apt to 
draw out from us more earnest combat than some cry- 
ing public need or outstanding personal defect of our 
own. An occasional lapse in a great evangelist's gram- 
mar or a knottiness, in somebody's theology, will not in- 
frequently get more utterance out of us in a year’s time 
than all the good causes of the day put together. 

When this is so, and we find it out, the thing to do is 
not to rest a moment in the belief that it is necessary. 
There is a buriea enthusiast in every one of us, and 
there is no life worth the name till he comes to some of 
his rights. Diseases befall a century just as they do a 
person. This negative character is one"of the blights of 
our own times, and may be set aside and overcome. To 
bundle out, then, whole catalogs of disapproval, and act 
as if life depended upon getting hold of something to 
build up and help along, isthe first step in our regene- 
ration. The world will soon begin to get on the side of 
this attitude. Paul said his earnest prayer for the Phi- 
lippians was that they might know how to approve things 
that were excellent. It was harder for them than for us, 
The most negative of us are full of approvals and sym- 
pathies and affinities, could we find the way to let them 
out. Could aman but see himself in this new 7é/e, what- 
ever brilliance there may have been to him in the old 
habit would pale out so that he never could follow it 
again, or see any beauty in it that he should desire it. 

* The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 


The word we had not sense te say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung?” 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Christian Choirs for Christian 
Services 


By Belle M. Brain 


N July, 1895, in connection with the Christian En- 
deavor Convention, it was my privilege to conduct 
a missionary conference in Dr. Gordon's church,—the 
famous Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston. On 
the afternoon of the conference a little incident occurred 
which made a deep and lasting impression upon my 
mind concerning the desirability of having a choir com- 
posed of earnest, consecrated Christians. 

Just before going up into the great audience-room, 
filled to overflowing with missionary workers from all 
parts of the world, a member of the church said to me 
earnestly, ‘‘ We would like you to know that we will be 
praying for you this afternoon. Won't we?’’ she added, 
appealing to the organist and choir-leader who stood 
near. ‘‘ Indeed we will,’ they responded quickly ; 
‘‘we have been used to that. Dr. Gordon liked to 
preach with a praying congregation before him, and a 
praying choir behind him.’’ A praying congregation 
before him, and a praying choir behind him! No 
wonder that with such an atmosphere about him, and 
his own heart filled with the Spirit, the pastor of Clar- 
endon Street Church preached with such power. 

But how came Dr. Gordon's choir to be a praying 
choir? It had not always been so in his church. The 
secret is given in his book, ‘‘ How Christ Came to the 
Church : A Spiritual Autobiography '’ (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia). Every pastor 
and every Christian worker would do well to read this 
book. 

One Saturday night Dr. Gordon had a remarkable 
dream. Christ came to his church, occupied one of the 
pews, listened to the sermon, and remained during the 
entire service. Thé pastor awoke, but the vision re- 
mained, and he began to realize as never before that, 
though we see him not, the Lord himself is present. in 
all our assemblies. Immediately he began a “‘ heart- 
searching and a house-searching."’ The preaching, the 
system of pew-rents, the church amusements, the meth- 
ods of money-raising, the music, the order of worship, 


- with song.*' 
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—each was anxiously reviewed to see whether t was as 
the Lord would have it. 

Concerning the choir, he says: ‘‘ There was a choir 
in yonder gallery employed at an expense of nearly three 
thousand dollars to sing the praises of God in his church, 
Some of the menbers were believers ; the larger part 
made no profession of discipleship, and some were pro- 
fessed disbelievers. But they had fine voices, therefore 
were they there. .. . There were these singers standing 
above the communion table, leading a divinely appointed 
ministry of song, yet the question had never been asked 
whether they had come under the cleansing of the blood 
of Christ and the renewing of the Holy Spirit,—only 
whether they had fine voices, well trained and harmo- 
nious. .. . The sin ‘seenied nothing else than simony. 
The Lord has appointed the Holy Ghost to be the in- 
spirer and director of sacred song in his temple. ‘ Be 
filled with the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody with your heart to the Lord’ (Eph. 5 : 18, 19, 
Rev. Ver.). This delight of sacred song is greatly cov- 
eted, and they that have wealth say, ‘ We will give you 
three thousand dollars that you may buy this gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and may bring in singing men and singing 
women, the best that can be procured, that the attrac- 
tions of our sanctuary may not be a whit behind the 
chiefest in all the city." And it seemed to me the voice 
of the Spirit concerning it all would be: ‘ Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money.’ "’ 

Gradually, quietly, great reforms were effected in 
Clarendon Street Church. Ecclesiastical amusements 
dropped off, the system of pew-rents was abolished, and 
the ‘‘ service of song was surrendered back to the con- 
gregation, and, instead of the select choir, the church 
took up the sacrifice of praise anew, and filled the house 
The changes were wrought, not so much 
by open denunciation from the pulpit as by the deepen- 


ing of spiritual life. 


The results were marvelous. The church grew in num- 
bers and power ; many and varied benevolent enterprises 
among the poor and destitute of Boston came into being, 
and were carried forward with enthusiasm and skill ; 
contributions increased until the annual collections for 
missions averaged from ten to twelve thousand dollars, 
one special year reaching the sum of twenty thousand ; 
and there were many volunteers for missionary service 
both at home and abroad. In 1895 1 saw fastened on 
the wall above the platform in the vestry a roll of honor 
with the names of nineteen missionaries and evangelists 
who had gone out from the mother church to preach the 
gospel. 

Such was the experience of one of the greatest pastors 
the world ever saw. Let us now turn to the words of 
the great evangelist. In an address at Northfield, Mr. 
Moody, after calling attention to the fact that it was not 
during the reading of the law of Moses, nor while Solo- 
mon was praying, but when the Levites were singing, 
that the Holy Ghost came, said: ‘‘I think this puts a> 
great honor upon music, and I believe we should have 
a different state of things if we sang in the same spirit 
in which we pray and preach. ... If the Levites had 
not been loyal to God, do you think the Holy Ghost 
would have come?,.. I think it is just as important 
that we sing in the Spirit as that we pray with the Spirit, 
or speak in the Spirit ; and, if we could have all our 
worship in the Spirit, the Holy Ghost would work not 
only while we were preaching and praying, but while we 
were singing. 

‘* Many a church has lost its power on: account of a“ 
choir that has not been in harmony with God. A god- 
less choir will keep the Holy Ghost from any church, or 
a choir that sings in an unknown tongue. The Levites 
were probably singing some portion of Scripture when 
the Shekinah came, and he came with such power that 
the whole choir broke down.”’ 

These are valuable testimonies from two high au- 
thorities, who speak not from theory, but out of the 
depths of unusually successful experiences. Both men 
have made the highest use of sacred song, rendered by 
consecrated Christian singers, though in very different 
spheres of labor, and both have realized in it a power 
beyond computation. 

God speed the day when godless choirs will bea thing 
of the past, and grant that in every assembly for worship 
‘« the hands that touch the organ keys, and the voices 
which sing psalms and hymns and spirituar songs, shall 
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themselves be at the disposal of the Holy Ghost, and I'm a naughty girl to say such a thing, —that's exactly it"from his coat and hat, and turned down his collag, 


usable as his instruments.’ 


Springfilld, O. 
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For Children at Home 





By Mail 
By Sally Campbell 


NE Sunday afternoon, Miss Marion Fuller's class 
of five little girls waited after Sunday-school to 
speak to their teacher. : 

«* Well, dearies, what is it?'’ asked Miss Marion, 
looking around the circle of her eager-eyed little flock. 

They hung their heads and smiled, and looked at one 
another speechless. 

«*This must be something very important,”’ laughed 
Miss Marion. ‘* Won't somebody please tell me about 
it? Won't you, Kittie?" 

Thus singled out, Kittie Osborne slid one small hand 
coaxingly under Miss Marion's arm, and, getting very 
red in the face, said : 

«It's just that we want to be a society, please, Miss 
Marion. ll our sisters are in societies, and we thought 
maybe we could make one, —just a small one, —just all of 
ys together, if somebody would only show us how. They 
ay we are too little to help anything, and that's what 
ocieties are for. But you don't think we are,—do you, 
fiss Marion ?"’ 

Miss Marion sat down in a chair at the end of the 
isle, and drew them all close around her. 

«Indeed, I do not! I think that you could be a 
ovely society, and I can't tell you how glad I am that 
you wish to help. But you must remember, little girls, 
that, if we are really going to help anybody, we must be 
willing to give up some of our own pleasure to do it 
You know that,—don't you ?”’ 

** Yes’ m,"’ said the little girls. 

Then Miss Marion told them to come to her house 
the next afternoon, and she would make them into a 
society, and so off they went much delighted. 

The next morning, Miss Marion called on Mrs. Fisher, 
the minister's wife. 

**Can you tell me,’’ she asked, ‘‘ of some preacher out 
in the West who has a large family of children, not very 
big, and mostly girls ?’’ 

‘*] should think I could,’’ said Mrs. Fisher.~ ‘I can 
tell you of plenty of them, I got a letter just the other 
day from a Mr. Humphrey, who has five children, the 
oldest thirteen and the youngest six, and they are all 
girls." 

‘* Five girls !—delightful ! Why, that is a perfect fit! 
Do tell me where they live, and all about them.’ 

Far away, in a little Western town one bleak, gray 
winter's morning, Mrs. Humphrey, the minister's wife, 
went singing about her work. It seemed as though it 
would never be done,’ for Mrs. Humphrey was tired and 
troubled, but she sang cheerfully through it all; and 
when, at last, she could rest for a few moments, she 
smoothed the anxious lines carefully out of her forehead 
before she crossed the threshold of the sitting-ropm. 

**« Mother, dear,'’ called a tired little voice from the 
lounge, ‘‘when you were small like me, did all your 
four sisters go away to school every day and leave you? 
And then did your mother have to keep busy in the 
other rooms so she couldn't do anything except sing to 
be company for you ?"’ 

‘But, you-see,’’ answered Mrs. Humphrey gayly, 
**I didn't have but two sisters. If we had to give away 
two of our girls, which two would we give ?”’ 

‘** Not any,"* said Amy, proinptly,—‘‘ not one; we 
like them all. four,—don’t we ?"’. 

** Yes, we do,—all five.’’ 

And Mrs. Humphrey stooped to kiss the thin face on 
the pillow. Amy pulled her head down close to her own. 

‘** Mother,”” she whispered, «does God know how 
lonesome it gets sometimes ?"’ 

«Yes, dear."’ 

‘«T suppose he cares, —doesn’t he ?"’ 

Poor tired: Mrs. Humphrey, this was more than she 
could stand! She broke into a little sob, and hid her 
face in the cushions. 


«Why, mother!*’ cried Amy, much distressed. 


-#* Never mind; mether dear!*’ - Of course, he cares. 
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what I am,*’ 

Presently Mrs. Humphrey lifted her head, and she 
laughed a little as she wiped her eyes. 

‘*We two are not very brave soldiers to-day,—are 
we? Itwill never do for us to lose heart like this. You 
know, Amy, your father has come far off here, away from 
home, on purpose to tell the people how much God cares 
for them. Some of them are very poor, and work very 
hard, and have a lot of trouble, and oh, they need so 
much to feel sure of God's love and pity ! So father is 
trying all the time to tell them, and you and I and our 
four school-girls ought to help him just as much as we 
can. We ought to be proud to have a share in such 
beautiful work.’’ 

*« But how can we?"’ 

*« By being brave and happy and loving, and making 
father’s home the sweetest place in the world for him. 
Poor father, if he thought his own little daughter couldn't 
trust God's love to her !’’ 

**But I can! NowIcan!’’ said Amy. 

Two bright red spots had come into her cheeks, and 
her eyes shone like stars. 

**I’m so ashamed, and I’m so glad you made me un- 
derstand the idea. I never thought before that I could 
help anybody by lying here. ButI can, if I have the 
courage to be contented,—can't I? I'm going to try."’ 

Two or three days later, all Amy’s sisters came rush- 
ing in from school in a state of great excitement. At 
the post-office they had found a letter for Amy, and a 
big, flat, square package. 

All the family gathered around while Amy read her 
letter. It was from Kittie Osborne, and this was what 
it said ; 

DEAR AMY: 

_ We five girls in Miss Marion's class have adopted your 
family to be friends with you, if you'll let us. We think it's lovely 
for your father to go away so far and work so hard just because 
he loves to preach about the gospel. Do you like playing paper 
dolls? I can make them better than anything else, and I thought 
I would send you some. Give my love to all your sisters and 
your mother and your father. 

Affectionately yours, 
KITTIE OSBORNE. 

Such gorgeous paper dolls none of the Humphrey 
children had ever seen. Such wonderful hats and 
jackets and dresses, —a whole wardrobe of them! And 

*then there were sheets of tissue paper and strips of gold 
beading and paper lace besides, out of which new finery 
was to be fashioned. It would be impossible to say how 
much Amy enjoyed it all. The next day, when the sis- 
ters came back from school, she could hardly believe 
that the time had flown so fast. 

Before a week had passed, another letter came,—for 

‘* Miss Hattie Humphrey”’ this time. Susie Joyce had 
written it, and sent along in the same mail a delightful 
game. And so, as the months went by, the letters and 
parcels kept dropping in, sonretimes for one of the girls, 
and sometimes for another, but oftenest for Amy. There 
was a Chinese lily for her, which, perhaps, gave her the 
most pleasure of all. And there were books, and now 
and then a hair-nbbon or a handkerchief, and finally a 
picture of Miss Marion and her whole class. Sometimes 
there were what Kittie called ‘‘plain letters,’’ when 
there were no gifts on hand ; and, as these were much 
longer than the ‘‘ gift letters,’’ and full of items about 
the school life and the home life of the writers, they 
were eagerly ‘welcomed in the Humphrey household, 
where curiosity about the outside world was great. 

For my part, I think that Miss Marion was right, and 
that it was ‘‘a lovely society,’’—don’t you ? 

But let me tell you about tne loveliest thing of all. 
One snowy, blustering March day, a tall gentleman, 
whose face was nearly hidden in a thick, high coat 
collar, knocked at the parsonage door. 

‘*I_ am Dr. Osborne,’ he said to Mrs. Humphrey. 
**T have a letter of introduction here somewhere from 
my niece."’ 

He fumbled in his pockets, and handed out a note 
addressed in Kittie’s familiar handwriting. 

‘This is my Uncle Tom,”’ it said. ‘* Please show 
him Amy's feet. He is the best doctor in the world." 

«« Not very modest, perhaps, to show such a letter,’ 
laughed Dr. Osborne. ‘‘But you will know how to 
make allowances.’’ 

But Mrs. Humphrey had turned white, and was hold- 
ing to the door-post, quite forgetting to ask her visitor 
in. So he knocked the snow off his boots, and brushed 
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and -by that time she remembered. 

An hour later, when he got up to leave, Dr, Osborne 
said « 

‘‘I expect to spend the next two or three months 
about sixty miles from here, It you will allow it, I shall 
run down every now and ‘then to see my patient. And,” 
he ended gently, laying his hand on Amy's brown 
head, ‘‘ when the summer time comes, I think that this 
little woman, please God, will be playing outdoors in the 
sunshine, with all the other young things."’ 

** Mother,’’ said Amy by and by, ‘‘I'm so thankful I 
didn’t wait till we were adopted to believe that God cared. 
I'd feel so sorry now if I hadn't trusted him first, before 
any of it happened.”’ 

Princeton, N. J. 
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For the Superintendent 


** Suggested Hymns and Psalms '"’ for the lesson of February § 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "' on page 42, 
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The Superintendent’s Opportunity 
By the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D 


Editor’s Note.—This article is the first of a series on the general 
topic ‘* Deepening the School's Spiritual Life,’' by Dr. Chapman, 
to appear during the coming months of the year. 


O be a co-worker with God is a position of honor for 
every one, and, indeed, every one is called to ser- 
vice of some sort in the household of God ; for there is 
no thought that there shall be laggards either in the 
Father's house or in the Master's vineyard. But while 
there is work for every one to do, some positions are of 
greater importance than others, and those who are called 
to fill them are indeed highly honored of God. 

It is generally agreed that the position next in impor- 
tance to that of the minister of the gospel is the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and in some schools it 
would almost seem that the opportunity is beyond that 
of the pastor. But wherever the school may-bc;-and 
whatever its character, happy the man who has been 
called of God to fill the position, and upon whose ser- 
vice God has set his seal of approval. It is doubtless 
true that there are those in this position, as in the minis- 
try, who have never really been called to it, and others 
out of it who have been called, and have not taken heed 
to the call; but the same tests may be applied to one, it 
order that he may really know if he is called to this posi- 
tion, that would be applied to one entering the ministry. 

1. A constant inclination to the work, and an im- 
pression, that will not be put aside, that God would have 
you do it. The question of fitness may not enter into it 
at all at the first. 

2. The impression of others that you are fitted for the 
work, or may become so. God not infrequently sends 
his messages through his own people, and thus it is true, 
here at least, that ‘‘ the voice of the people is the voice 
of God."’ 

3. Some degree of success in the carrying out of the 
work, not only judged from your own: standpoint, but 
from the position of those who view you from the out- 
side, and are competent to form an opinion. 

4. A growing desire to do God's will, and to be used 
in any way that may contribute to his glory. 

Very naturally, the subject divides itself into three 
main heads,—the man, the place, and the work. 


I.—The Man 

He must be a man of real enthusiasm for his work if 
he would be a successful superintendent. It is a neces- 
sary qualification ; half-hearted service counts for little 
everywhere, but in the superintendent's desk it is a posi- 
tive hindrance. Why should not one be running over 
with enthusiasm when he remembers that he has a 
place that every angel in the skies would delight to i? 

He must be willing to change his methods every Sun- 
day, if need be, until he has a method which will be 
used of God, first, in leading scholars into the school, 


_ and then leading them to Christ. ‘There is a scriptural 


foundation for this change of method found in the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke : how long did the shepherd 
seek for the sheep? *the woman for the lost piece of 
money ? and the father for his'son? Until they found 
them. 

And, if this is ‘the spirit of the superintendent, he 










































































































































































































































will find that God will surely set his seal of approval 
upon his work, and not only upon his work, but upon 
his spirit. 

He must be a man of pure life. God forgive the one 
who dares to stand in the superintendent's desk with 
unconfessed or hidden sin in his heart. He is hindering 
the work ; he is standing in the way of the progress of 
the kingdom ; he is unconsciously to himself, possibly, 
injuring for eternity other lives, for which he will one 
day be called to a strict account. God always uses for 
a permanent work of blessing the life that is clean. 

He must be a completely consecrated man. This is 
absolutely essential. The idea of consecration is sepa- 
ration, and it is of a twofold application. There must 
be separation from the world, and all that it means. 
There can be no life of compromise if one is to possess 
the power of God. We must ‘‘come out from the 
world and be separate,'’ and not even touch the thing 
that is unclean. But there must also be separation 
unto Christ as well as from the world. He must be the 
Lord of the life, must perfectly control the whole being, 
or the work will not be all that is desired, 

I am aware that this is the ideal superintendent I have 
pictured in these few sentences, but I am also persuaded 
of the fact that the ideal is not an impossibility, but 
may be attained unto by us all. 


Il.—The Place 


The place occupied by the superintendent is a most 
exalted one for various reasons. 

1. He is the teachers’ ideal. They placed him in his 
position, and, if he is to make the school a success, he 
must strive to realize their opinion of him. As a Bible 
student, a Christ-like spirit, and an executive head, it 
is not so much what he says, but the way he says it. A 
great revival in Dundee, Scotland, under McCheyne, 
came not because of his preaching, but because of the 
seraphic look on his face and the heavenly atmosphere 
of his presence, and one man at least was converted by 
hearing him say, ‘‘ Thou knowest that we love thee."’ 

2. In his position he is the scholars’ example. In 
New Testament times they brought sick people that the 
shadow of the man of God might fall upon them, and 
they be healed, And no superintendent is perfectly 
true to his position if he does not preach Christ to his 
scholars in the way he walks the streets, conducts his 
business, and sits in the house of God; as well as when 
he stands upon the platform and speaks or prays. Every 
superintendent ought to lead his scholars nearer to 
Christ by his own consistent life. 

3. He is the pastor's helper. No one should stand 
nearer to the leader of the church work than the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school. He is in touch with 
the home life of the church as even the pastor is not. 
He knows the. needs of the scholars as no one else. He 
is, by virtue of his position, the leading lay worker of 
the parish, and he ought to make his life tell for the help 
of the pastor and the glory of God. No Sunday-school 
superintendent can fill his position well if there is lack 
of sympathy between him and the pastor of the church. 


Ill.—The Work 


Too much cannot be said about the work of the 
superintendent. It is boundless in its opportunities, 
and can be measured, not only by time, but reaches into 
eternity. The principal part of the work is : 

1. To impart to the scholars, through the teachers, a 
knowledge ofthe Word of God. While it is true that 
the teaching is done directly by the teacher, yet it is 
within the power of the superintendent to strike the key- 
note in the teaching, and determine both its practical 
and its spiritual character. When we realize the power 
of God’s Word to keep our boys and girls in the. hour of 
temptation, who can tell what an honor it is for any one 
to fill such a position? That superintendent is to be 
pitied who does not thoroughly equip his scholars with a 
knowledge of the Word of God, for one day God will call 
him to an account for his negligence. 

2. The next part of his work is to build up character. 
This is to be accomplished, not only by precept, but by 
example. The Word of God teems with illustrations 
calculated to stir the minds of even the little children. 
It is possible for the superintendent to have for every 
Sunday some short story bearing on the lesson found 
within the pages of the Bible which would fasten itself 
on the mind of a child, and never lose its influence, 
even in eternity. 
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But such teaching will have little effect upon the lives 
of the scholars if it is not supported by the clean, ‘con- 
sistent life of the superintendent who presents the ideal. 
** Thou must be true thyself if thou the truth wouldst teach, 

Thy soul must ever follow if thou another soul wouldst reach.’’ 

3. But the great work is to win the scholars for Christ. 
However, in order to do this, the following things are 
necessary for us to remember ; 

(1.) The superintendent must realize that the scholar, 

when he has reached the age of accountability, and has 
not chosen Christ, is lost. No one can tell certainly 
when this age is, but, the Bible being true, ‘‘ he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him."’ 
; (2.) He must also understand that the scholar not yet 
a Christian really needs Christ, and the need is just as 
great as that found in the experience of the aged man or 
aged woman out of the kingdom of God, 

(3-) He must also clearly understand that it is a pos- 
sible thing for a child to be a Christian. The history of 
the church is rich in illustration of the fact that very 
many have come to Christ before the age of twelve 
years. 

(4.) There must also be sofne real concern, on the part 
of the superintendent of the school, for the scholars un- 
der his care. It is not possible for any great amount of 
work to be accomplished in the salvation of the scholars 
until first there is a great desire on the part of the leaders 
of the work. 

(5.) Certain days must be set apart, which may be 
called decision days, or harvest days for the school, or 
times of special waiting upon God. It matters not what 
the name may be, but, as the farmer sows the seed and 
expects the harvest, so the Sunday-school superintendent 
has a right to believe that, when the seed has been 
sown, and the Spirit of God has done his work, the har- 
vest is absolutely certain. : 


And yet there is this principle to’ be remembered in 
Christian work, that, whether one occupies the exalted 
position of minister, superintendent, or Sunday-school 
teacher, or one of the huniblest pasitions in all the 
household of God, it is not so much the position we are 
called to fill, but the spirit with which we fill it, that 
counts with God. 


‘The strong man's strength to toil for Christ, 
The fervent preacher's skill, I sometimes wish ; 
But better far to be just what God wills. 
No service in itself is small, 
None great, though earth it fill ; 
But that is small which seeks its own, 
That great which seeks God's will."’ 


Philadelphia. 
22% 
Experience, has shown it to be an ad- 
Recognition = nirable plan to recognize classes as 
of Classes 


classes and departments collectively, 
in order to give them distinction before the school, and 
to cultivate loyalty. Permanent or yearly class mot- 
toes recited occasionally in concert are good things. On 
the occasion of special offerings it is well to have the 
class collections brought up by deputies and separately 
noted, while each class recites in concert an appropriate 
motto, text, or sentiment. Anything that brings out the 
voices in unison is valuable drill, and has a helpful in- 
fluence of more value still. 
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For the Teacher 


Supplementary Primary Teaching 
By Clara Hamilton Reed 


HE careful, conscientious teaching of the lesson 

proper is, of course, the most important of the day. 

But to prepare for this alone forms but a small part of 
the teacher's study each week. 

First in order in supplementary teaching we would 
place Scripture. All progressive primary workers know 
that, during the last few years, the cry has ever been; 
** Teach more Bible."' This can be done in a variety 
of ways neither stupid nor tiresome. 

May we mention a few that have proved helpful in 


our own class? One way, in teaching golden texts or 
detached passages, is to give each child a big handful of 
letters cut from discarded picture-rolls or newspaper 
headings ; then, having drawn a pretty colored ftame 
upon the blackboard, let the little ones pick out the 
letters that spell the words, while the assistant pins them 
in place within the frame. Children enjoy building 
texts in this simple way. 

Another way is to write or print the text upon the 
board, and have the whole passage read through several 
times ; then erase every other word, and ask the chil- 
dren to read it. 

Still another is to write the verse with the order of the 
words changed, and let. the children come up one at a 
time, and underline the words in the correct order, let- 
ting each choose his favorite color in the crayon he uses ; 
or, giving the pointer to some little fellow, let him see if 
he can point out the text word by word, while all read_ 
in concert. 

We sometimes let some of the children put the text on 
the board, each child writing one word. We feel our 
board is well adorned when it bears a beautiful Bible 
verse written in so many dear little crooked kinds of 
writing. 

Often some simple device like a paper chain or ladder 
will hold the attention, and help much in teaching 
Scripture, 

One way to rouse the children is to say, ‘‘ Now we 
will see how many Bible verses you can repeat in five 
minutes.’’ As fast as the little hands go up, the names 
are called, and the little ones rise and repeat any verse 
they like. One little hand holds a crayon, and makes a 
mark upon the board as each text is repeated: Our 
assistant keeps the time, and stops us on the minute. 
Then the eager children count the marks. 

Of course, all the foregoing are only aids in memo- 
rizing. The meaning of the beautiful words should be 
carefully taught. 


West Brookfield, Mass. 
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An enrolment card found to do good» 
service in a primary class is one bear- 

ing the name of the Sunday-school, the 
class, and the teacher, with blanks for name, residence, 

age, and birthday of the scholar, the ‘parents’ place of 
church attendance, and, on one side, two holes punched 

through which to pass ribbons, making a book of the cards, 

The advantages of such a book are twofold : a dupli- 

cate can be kept on the teacher's table at home to refer 
to, and one can be hung up in the class-room for easy 
reference in the matter of residences and birthdays, 

when thé class-book must go to the secretary of the 
school. The cards should be arranged in the order of the 
birthdays, and a little zest may be given to the observ- 
ance of these occasions, which are so important, by 
appointing an older child to look up from this record, 

and announce the week beforehand, the birthday that 
should be celebrated the coming week. Thus the child 
is reminded to bring his offering, and, if a class uses 
that pretty device, a birthday chair, ribbon-tied, or 
made conspicuous and honorable in some way, it can be 
placed in readiness betimes. 


Class 
Enrolment Cards 
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What constitutes a successful teacher ? 
It is Sometimes necessary to stop and 
ask a question of this kind. Is the 
criterion the ability to hold attention and to interest? 
A bright and energetic young lady, in a letter to her 
absent teacher in summer time, said, ‘‘I am very glad 
you will soon be with us again, for I anticipate a most 
delightful winter in our study of the lesson every Sunday, 
so much so that I am confident no one ¢an ever prevail 
on me to teach a class.’’ That certainly speaks well for 
the teacher's hold on that pupil’s mind, and probably 
affection. If the teacher's prime aim was to bring that 
pupil to see her duty to become a teacher, then it would 
seem as though he were not entirely a success. And 
yet it may be that that pupil ought not to be a teacher, 
and that she was getting from her teacher the very best 
that she needed. There are aims and aims, and of suc- 
cess there are criterions and criterions ; and the moral of 
it all is that the superintendent and the fellow-teacher 
must be very careful how they label a teacher successful 
or unsuccessful. 


What is a Success- 
ful Teacher ?. 
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January 21, 1899 
Lesson Helps 


Lesson 6, February 5, 1809 
The Nobleman’s Son Healed 


GoLpen Text: Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and 
himself believed, and his whole house.—Jobn 4 : 53. 
(John 4: 43-54- Memory verses, 49-51) 
' COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION+ 


3 § Now after two days he 43 And after the two days he 
parted thence, and went into went forth from thence into 
al’i-lee. Galilee. For Jesus himself 
44 For Jesus himself testified, testified, that a prophet hath 
at a prophet hath no honour no honour in his own 
his own country. country. So when he came 
45 Then when he was come into Galilee, the Galilzans 
nto Gal’i-lee, the GaAl-i-lé’ans received him, having seen 
eived him, having seen all all the things that he did in 
e things that he did at Jerusa- Jerusalem at the feast: for 
m at the feast: for they also they also went unto the feast. 
rent unto the feast. He came therefore ain 
46 So Jesus came again into unto Cana of Galilee, where 
a’na. of GaAl’i-lee, where he he made the water wine. 
ade the water wine. And And there was a certain 
here was a certain nobleman, 1nobleman, whose’ son was 
yhese son was sick at Ca- sick at Capernaum. When 

na-im, . he heard that Jesus was come 
47 When he heard that Jesus out of Judza into Galilee, 
fas come out of Judea into he went unto him, and be- 
xal’i-lee, he went unto him, and sought Aim that he would 
besought him that he would come down, and heal his 
come down, and heal his son : son ; for he was at: the point 
















44 


45 


46 


47 








for he was at the pointof death. 48 of death. Jesus therefore 
48 Then said Jesus unto him, said unto him, Except ye see 
Except ye see signs and won- signs and wonders, ye will 
ders, ye will not believe. 49 in no wise believe. The 
49 The nobleman saith unto 1nobleman saith unto him, 
him, Sir, come down ere my 2Sir,.come down ere my 
child die. 50 child die. Jesus saith unto 
50 Jesus saith unto him, Go him, Go thy way ; thy son 
thy way; thy son liveth. And liveth. The man _ believed 
the man believed the word that the word that Jesus spake 
Jesus had spoken unto him, and unto him, and he went his 
e went his way. 51 way. Ard as he was now 
51 And as he was now going going down, his *servants 
down, his servants met him, and met him, saying, that his 
told Aim, saying, Thy son liveth. 52 son lived. “So he inquired 
52 ‘Fhen inquired he of them of them the hour when he 
the hour when he began to began to amend. They 
amend. And they said unto said therefore unto him, 
him, Yesterday at the seventh Yesterday at the seventh hour 
hour the fever left him. 53 the fever left him. So the 
53 So the father knew that /¢ father knew that i/ was at 
was at the same hour, in the that hour in which Jesus 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy said unto him. Thy son 
aes eee bay eed ‘ be- liveth : and himself believed, 
pee oe ae ee 54 and his whole house. ‘This 


54 This és again the second 
miracle ‘hat Jesus did, when he 
was come out of [udea into 
GAl’i-lee. 


is again the second sign that 
Jesus did, having come out 
of Judzea into Galilee. 





2 Or, Lord 
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1 Or, king's officer 3Gr. bondservants, 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/Jesus Returns to Galilee (Luke 4: 14-31). Teaches in 
many places (14, 15). His sermon at Nazareth (16-22). 
The application and illustration (23-27). He is rejected 
and leaves the city (28-31). 

Mon, — Cases Mentioned in the Sermon (1 Kings 17; 2 Kings §). 
Mijah sent to Zarephath (1 Kings 17: 8-16). The widow's 

restored to life (17-24). Naaman sent to Elisha 
(2 Kings 5: 8-13). ‘The leper healed (14-19). 

Tues.— Zhe Shunammite’'s Son (2 Kings 4: 8-37) 
son (8-17). ‘The mother's ap- 
peal (22-30). The son restored to life (31-37). 

Wed.— The Nodbleman's Son (John 4+: 43-54). Jesus returns to 
Galilee (43-45). The great 
trial (48-50). ‘The living son, the believing father (51-54). 
Prepare a plan to teach the lesson. 

Thurs.— Many Miracles (Luke 4: 34-44). 
teaching (31, 32). The demoniac in the synagogue (33, 34). 
‘The demon cast out (35-37). 


son 


The gift of a 
The loss of a son (18-21). 


The anxious father (46, 47). 


Astonished at his 


Many sick healed, many 
demons cast out (38-41). 
(42-44). 

Fri.— Zhe Paralytic Healed (Luke 5: 17-26). The teacher, the 

* class, the power to heal(17). Importunate helpers (18, 19). 
Forgiveness declared and denied (20, 21). Forgiveness 
proved (22-25). God glorified (26). 

Sat.—/Jesus at Matthew's House (Mark 2: 
The call of Levi (13, 14). Jesus eats with publicans and 
sinners (15). The Pharisees murmur (16). Jesus came 
for sinners (17). , 

Sun.— The Centurion's Servant (Luke 7: 1-10). A beloved 
master and servant (1-5). An appeal through others (1-3). 
Real worth and humility (4-7). Faith illustrated and 
commended (8, 9). Healed by a word (10). 


Jesus preaches in many cities 


13-17 ; Luke § : 27-32). 
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Lesson Surroundings — 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


abet Events.—After our Lord’s declaration 

that he was the Messiah, his disciples returned, and were 
Surprised at his speaking with a woman. She goes into the 
city, and tells a‘jout Jesus. Meanwhile the disciples ask our 
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Lord to eat, and he speaks to them of his real food, ‘* to do 
the will of him that sent me,’’ telling also of the harvest 
awaiting their labors, The Samaritans, moved by the story 
of the woman, come to Jesus, and ask him to abide with them. 
He remains two days, and many believed because of his 
word, 

PLACES.—Verses 43 to 45 refer to Galilee in general. The 
second sign was wrought by our Lord in Cana, but the sub- 
ject was at Capernaum, the site of which was either at Khan 
Minyeh or Tell Him. Khan Minyeh is about five miles, and 
Tell Ham about two miles, southwest from the mouth of the 
upper Jordan. Both are near the shore of the lake. The 
distance between Kefr Kenna and Tell Ham, the two locali- 
ties most remote from each other, among those assigned to 
Cana.and Capernaum respectively, is about sixteen miles, 
though the route by land would be longer, ~equiring six or 
seven hours’ travel, From Kana el Jelil to Khan Minyeh 
the distance is a little less. 

TimE.—Probably in December, year of Rome 780,—that is, 
A.D. 27; shortly after the last lesson. On the time of day, 
see on verse 52. 

Prrsons,—Our Lord, a certain nobleman, or ‘ king’s offi- 
cer,’’? probably in the service of Herod Antipas (the ‘te- 
trarch,’’ though often called ‘‘king’’). Whether his office 
was civil or military is unknown. The nobleman’s son and 
servants, Some suppose this man was Chuza (or, more prop- 
erly, Chuzas), Herod’s steward (Luke 8 : 3); others, that it 
was Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother (Acts 13 : 1). 

There is no parallel passage. The healing of the centurion’s 
servant (Matt. 8 ; 5-13; Luke 7: 2-10), though similar, is 
not the same. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

















The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


J OHN being now in prison, the time had come for Jesus to 

begin his own ministry (Mark 1 : 14), and Cana, the scene 
of his first miracle, appears to have enjoyed its opening activity. 
He now taught in the synagogues, there and near it, with such 
power, that the fame of his discourse, echoing the calls of the 
Baptist to general present repentance, and faith in the ‘* good 
news’’ of the ‘“*kingdom of God,’’ as now, at last, ‘at 
hand,’’ spread as far as Capernaum, on the lake of Galilee, 
There a 
court official of Herod Antipas, living at Capernaum, having 
heard, among others, of his being at Cana, and also, we may 
suppose, having learned what wonders he had done lately at 
Jerusalem (John 2 : 23), was fain, in a great trouble that had 
befallen him, to seek his aid as a wonderful healer. He had 
a dearly loved son, now at the point of death from the malari- 
ous fever very common, in the hot months, in the sunken 
basin of the lake shore. 

Laying aside all pride, in the keenness of his misery, the 
poor father himself, to show the greater respect to so mighty 
a hakim, set out, over the uplands, to Cana. He knew of 
Jesus, apparently, only as a wonder-worker, and came with 
the one thought,—to save his boy. The teaching of the Mas- 
ter, if he had heard of it, had made no impression on him ; 
and hence when, on finding Jesus, he dwelt only on his need 
of help for the sick lad, he was at first gently rebuked on this 
account. But his heart was too full to think, at the moment, 
of any but the one thing. 

** Sir,’’ said he, ** come down, ere my child die.’’ He was 
to be taught, however, that he had to do with one very differ- 
ent from the ordinary physicians of the land. ‘‘Go thy way,”’ 


about eighteen or twenty miles northeast of Cana. 


39 


said he ; *‘ thy child liveth.’’ If the speaker could thus heal 
at a distance, and that when the sufferer was already in the 
very valley of the shadow of death, he must be divine in his 
words as well as in his deeds. But his looks kindled trust, 
and the great man, believing what he said, humbly set out for 
his home, doubtless with deep gratitude. 

Orientals never travel by night, so that it was not till next 
day that he neared Capernaum, but, before he reached it, he 
was made indeed happy by some of his household slaves, who 
had been sent off to meet him, running to him with the glad 
news that his son was out of danger. 

**When did the change come?’’ asked the pcor man. 
‘** Yesterday, at one o’clock, the fever left him,’ said they. 
That was the very hour when Jesus told him, in the very same 
words, ‘* Thy son liveth.’’ Jesus had won a 
disciple. Nor him alone ; his,whole household naturally fol- 
lowed his example. 


It was enough. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ's Power and the Nobleman's Faith 


M*** sons were sick in Judea, but unto none of them 

did Christ come, but to the son of a believing father. 
In everything pertaining to man, God waits for co-operation. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos irrigate, but God must give the 
increase, We cannot take a breath without God’s co-opera- 
tion to give us air. The intellect has no outgoing or develof- 
ment except upon God’s facts on the earth, or his stepping- 
stones among the stars. So in spiritual things. God 
worketh in us both to will and to do. His willing and doing 
is larger than we can think without him. 

This incident of the nobleman is given us as an easy example 
of how a great thing can be done. We are apt to desire 
wonders and signs, thunders, earthquakes, and Sinais, before 
we will believe. These are demanded by a low order of 
people. And they are not very persuasive. ‘They still do 
not believe though one rose. from the dead. A high order of 
people believe without wonders and signs, even in spite of 
them, Although the fig-tree does not blossom, and the moun- 
tains be cast into the sea, yet they trust. The nobleman came 
in his desperateness to be one of this kind. « He first con- 
sented to waive signs, and that strengthened his faith till he 
was Satisfied without thé Lord’s -guing with -him. 
alone, convinced that the word of Christ, without his presence, 
was enough. In all that journey and all that night he was 
calm, and assured that his prayer was answered, though no 
particle of evidence of it was apparent. ‘The evidence came 
later, then all his house believed with him what he believed 
just as firmly before. 


ilo ment 


Consider the seeker. He needed something done that he 


could not do. He knew that there was one who could help 
He climbed the hill to find him. He presented his 
earnest prayer. He accepted a test of his faith. 
willing that Christ should work in any way that seemed good 
to him. He had glorious success, The jubilant father comes 
to a jubilant house and a well son, It is a simple case of 
salvation by faith. 


him, 
He was 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 


Though richly blessed in Samaria, duty may call onward to 
Galilee. 

It is well when one so acts that people hasten to accept 
what he says. 

Sorrow and suffering quicken many a footstep in search for 
the Saviour. 

Delay in the bestowal of blessing is not to discourage, but 
to develop. 

Jesus’ word finds ever-increasing confirmation in those who 
trust and obey. 

What the world counts coincidence is the working together 
of things for good to them who love God. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


po Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honour 

in his own country (v. 44). Jesus could not get much 
standing-place in Galilee until great news of him had come 
from Jerusalem. The Galileans refused to recognize a .near- 
by and domestic excellence. Fight against that tendency. 
Do not be tardy to recognize excellence till some other place 
has crowned it. The friend in your town, on your street, do- 
ing nobly, is worthy your acquaintance, praise, various and 
brotherly help, even though some other town has not yet had 
chance to discover how admirable he is. Years ago, among 
the mining-regions of the far West, I found that the miner 


who stuck by his claim, and thoroughly worked it, as a general 


40 


rulz got on better than he who went scurrying round because 
of the hearsay of richer finds. Look for the gold of charac- 
ter and nobleness right about you. 
hand, 

And there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum (vy. 46). ** ‘It ain’t so hard to be contented with 
the things we have,’ dolefully the old woman said ; ‘it’s be- 
ing contented with the things we haven’t that’s so tryin’.’ 
*I don’t know about that,’ said Uncle Silas; ‘when we 
begin to look at things our neighbors have, and we haven’t, we 
always pick out just the things we want. 


Foster what is at your 


They live in a nice 
house, we say, and we have only a little one. 
money, and we need to count every penny. 


They have 
They have an 
We never say, ‘* They had 
typhoid fever, but it did not come near us; they have a son in 


easy time, and we have to work. 
the insane asylum, but our brains are sound, Staggering feet 
go into their grand door, but nothing worse than tired ones 
come home to ours at night.’? You see, when we begin to call 
Providence to account for things that don’t come to us, it’s 
only fair to take in all kinds of things.’ ’’ 

Tle went unto him, and besought him that he would come 
down, and heal his son; for he was at the point of death 
(v. 47). Every sorrow has a benignant side which forces to 
Jesus. We make sorrow wholly hurtful when we will not let 
it force us Christward, And remember that the heart of Jesus 
is the true confessional. There is no sorrow that you may not 
tell out there. 

Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe 
(v. 48). Again and again I have seen exhibitions of the precise 
spirit which Jesus here gently rebuked. Some one hzs heard 
s@me other one tell of some marvelous experience, or has read 
of some startling conversion, and has said to me, ** Except I can 
have such sign, or go through the same strange process, I will 
not believe I can be a Christian.’’ Such want to put faith in 
But Christ is Saviour, not feel- 
Do not lay out beforehand program for Christ. 

The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child 
die (v. 49). Give over your preconceived notions of hows and 
whens, and keep clinging to Christ. 


feelings rather than in Christ. 


ings. 


Said Bunyan: ‘‘I was 
driven to such straits that I must of necessity go to Jesus ; 
and, if he had met me with a drawn sword in his hand, I 
would sooner have thrown myself upon the edge of his sword 
than have gone away from him ; for I knew him to be my last 
hope.”’ 

The man belicved the word that Jesus spake unto him, and 
he went his way (vy. §0). If any one wants to know what 
faith io, t know nowhere he can get better answer than ex- 
actly here. Faith is taking Christ at his word, and obeying 
his word. You take Christ at his worl? But do you prac- 
tice on that word, actually obey it, as did this nobleman ? 
The proof that I have faith in the ship is that I go aboard 
of her. 

Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever lef? him (v. 52). 
How different this journey to Capernaum from the one from it 
to Cana! That to Cana hurried, anxious, ‘This to Caper- 
That which made the difference ? 
Implicit reliance on the word of Christ. 


naum leisurely, restful. 
Here is the real rest 
of faith,—not a wild ecstasy, but a calm trusting. Take you 
Rest on it, and 
Said Mr. Spurgeon to 
me, when I asked him how he could be so light-hearted un- 


some word of Christ applicable to your need. 
give over care, as did the nobleman. 
der his vast and crushing responsibilities: ‘*I have a good 
Lord, he will never fail me; I plead his promises, I am 
sure he will be true to them,”’ 

FF. Ailadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 43.—A/er the two days; Mentioned in verse 40, 

He went forth from thence into Galilee; The best au- 

thorities read ** went forth,’? The longer reading, followed 
in the Authorized Version, is not well supported, 

Verse 44.—For Jesus himself testified: The saying, doubt- 
less a proverbial one, is mentioned on other occasions (Matt. 
33:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24). But how does this prov- 
erb give a reason (*‘ for’’) for our Lord’s going forth into 
Galilee, which was ‘‘his own country’’? Explanations : 
1. That ‘‘ country ’’ refers to Nazareth, and that the verse 
gives the reason for going into Galilee, in distinction from 
Nazareth. That Judea is 


and Galilee is represented as 


But Nazareth was in Galilee. 2. 
meant by ‘‘ his own country,’’ 
receiving him. But this Gospel does not place any emphasis 
upon the birth in Judea, 3. That verses 44 and 45 are to be 
taken together, as giving the reason : Galilec, though his own 
country, did not receive him until his fame had been estab- 
lished in Jerusalem. This is the preferable view. 

Verse 45.—So when he came mto Galilee, the Galileans ree 
served him; That is, received him with approval and atten- 
tion.— faving seen all the things: As afterwards stated, 
many of the Galtleans had been at the feast. Since Jerusalem 
had recogmzed the signs of their countrymen, they, in true 


proviacial fashion, imitated the capital city. « 
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Verse 46.—-Hle came therefore again: The best authorities 
omit ‘* Jesus.’’ The word * therefore ’’ is used by John very 
frequently, though variously rendered in both English ver- 
sions, ere it connects this coming to Cana with the notices 
of the journey in verses 3 and 43.—Cana of Galilee: So de- 
scribed always in this Gospel.—I/Vhere he made the water 
wine: See chapter 2: 1-11.—A certain nobleman: See Les- 
son Surroundings.— Whose son was sick > With a fever (v. 52). 
—At Capernaum,; This is connected by many with ‘ noble- 
man,’’ but in any case it is clear that the son was lying sick 
at that place, which was the father’s home. 

Verse 47.— When he heard; Showing how wide the fame 
of Jesus had become.—//e went; Or, ** went away.’’—Be- 
sought hin: The tense suggests continued entreaty.— Come 
down ; Capernaum was near the shore of the lake, which lies 
much below the sea-level, and is surrounded by higher re- 
gions.—for he was at the point of death: Literally, ‘* was 
about to die.’’ 

Verse 48.—/esus therefore: In consequence of his request. 
—Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe: 
The plural shows that this implied rebuke refers to the people 
in general. While the nobleman is included, in his case the 
reply developed his faith. 
their attesting force ; ‘* wonders,’’ 


** Signs ’’ describe miracles in 
in their strangeness. The 
former is almost invariably used by John; the latter occurs 
only here in this Gospel, and in other cases is usually joined 
with * signs.’? This saying shows our Lord’s attitude toward 
They were necessary to attest his mission, but 
he regards the necessity as mainly caused by unbelief. Ac- 
cordingly -he refuses to work a miracle when tempted by 
Satan, when placed before Herod, and when mocked on the 
cross by the chief priests. When full attestation has been 
made, the demand for ** signs and wonders ”’ 


his miracles. 


comes under the 
rebuke here uttered. 

Verse 49.—Siv : Literally, ‘* Lord.’’ While the term may 
be only a courteous address, the persistence of the father im- 
plies some fuller recognition of the person and power of Jesus. 
—L£re my child die: The affectionate term ‘ child ’’ and the 
form of the request evince both tenderness and growing faith 
on the part of the man. 

Verse 50.—Go thy way; thy son liveth: This response, 
though a favorable one, implies a condition that tests the 
father’s faith, since he must believe implicitly what Jesus 
says without himself seeing the ‘* sign ” that proved the Lord’s 
power.— Zhe man believed: At once. His faith stood the 
test.—And he went his way ; Not simply ‘‘ went away,’’ but 
went on his journey, thus showing his belief by his action, 

Verse 51.—Now going down: To Capernaum. * See on 
verse 47.—//is servants: Greek, ‘* bondservants.’’—J/et him : 
How far from Capernaum is. not indicated, but see on verse 
52.—Saying, that his son lived; The alterations in the Re- 
vised Version are due to better attested readings. 

Verse 52.—So0- The term usually rendered ‘ therefore,”’ 
It occurs frequently in this Gospel in the sense of ‘*so”’ (see 
v. 53).— The hour when he began to amend; This is a para- 
phrase. The Greek idiom cannot be literally transferred into 
The purpose of the question appears from what fol- 
lows.— They said therefore: **And”? is incorrect. Yesterday 
at the seventh hour the fever left him: According to Jewish 
reckoning, about 1 P. M., but according to Roman about 7 
P. M. As already stated, it is uncertain which reckoning 
John uses. Here the probabilities favor the Roman reckoning, 
for the later hour would account for the man’s not reaching 
Capernaum until the next day. 


English. 


If, however, the earlier hour 
is meant, it is difficult to understand why the anxious father 
did not go far enough toward Capernaum to meet the servants 
before nightfall. 

Verse §3.—A?¢ that hour; This detail is intended to show 
the supernatural character of the cure.—And himself be- 
dieved, and his whole house: The sign strengthened the no- 
bleman’s faith; it awakened faith in his family. 

Verse §4.— 7his is again the second sign: ** Again”’ does 
not qualify ‘* the second sign,’’ but points to a second journey 
from Judea into Galilee (comp. John 2: 1-11), which was 
also signalized by a ‘‘ sign,’’—the second one connected with 
such a journey; for in John 2 : 23 and 3: 2 other “‘ signs ”’ 
are referred to. As John is writing for a distinct purpose, and 
not giving a complete history, he singles out this *‘ sign’’ as 
the closing event of this part of his Gospel (1 : 19 to 4 : 54), 
—a part in which he sets forth the opening manifestation of 
Jesus to his disciples and the Jews. With chapter § he be- 
gins his portrayal of the unbelief of the Jews, 
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Two Cured,—a Son and a Father 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESUS’ saying that a prophet had no honor in his own 
country was exemplified in the effusive welcome which 

the people of his own country gave him on his return from 
Jerusalem, for it was entirely due to the echoes of the im- 
pression which he had made in Jerusalem. He came back 
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with a halo round him, and, having the stamp of the capital 
on him, the neighbors, who had thought little of him when be 
was one of themselves, woke to his merits now. If Boston or 
New York approves of some young genius from a Western 
village, how suddenly his fellow-villagers will open their eyes 
to his worth ! 

John would have us note the small value of such recog- 
nition, and how, when we know its cause, the apparent con- 
tradiction of Christ’s saying is really its confirmation. Another 
imperfection in the Galileans’ new-born reception of Jesus is 
brought out in the story which follows ; it rested on miracle, 
and sought for miracle to sustain it. The treatment of the 
‘“nobleman ”’ is directed to cure that imperfection. 

The fact that this miracle df healing was wrought from ‘‘ Cana 
of Galilee, where he made the water wine,’’ is mentioned, not 
only as a topographical note, but because the two miracles, 
taken together, present such a contrast, and between: them 
may be regarded as covering the whole field of human ex- 
perience. The one is the consecration of joy, the hallowing 
of wedded life with all its sweet mysteries of love ; the other 
is the comforting of sorrow, the victory over disease, the hal- 
lowing of parental love. The Joy-bringer is the Healer. 
Jesus is as much needed and as mighty in the sick-chamber as 
at the wedding feast, and in both he is a sympathetic and 
helpful companion, 

The ‘‘ nobleman ”’ was probably an officer of the tetrarch’s 
household, and has been conjectured to have been Chuza 
(Luke 8 : 3), or Manaen (Acts 13: 1). 
guesses, but no more. 


These are pretty 
That Jesus’ arrival at Cana should so 
soon have been known down at Capernaum by the lake, some 
twenty-five miles away, shows how busy rumor had begun to 
be with his name ; and that the sick boy’s father should have 
thought of setting off to the upland village shows how eagerly 
affection catches at any hope for dear ones, and how com- 
pletely the miracles swamped everything else about Jesus in 
popular estimation. The low state of the healing art in East- 
ern countries produces precisely similar results to-day, and 
medical missions do now, as Christ did then, respond to the 
mere desire for bodily healing, and try, in doing so, to waken 
deeper longings and purer faith. 

The father cared nothing for any other aspect of Christ’s 
character or work. He had one wish that swallowed up 
His boy was at the gate of death, with one 
foot across the threshold. Perhaps this ‘* hakim ’’ could pull 
him back, if he could be persuaded to come down, It was 
worth wrenching himself away from the dying boy to try if he 
could. But his thought of Jesus limits his power, and takes 
his presence in the sick-chamber to be jndispensable. He 
thinks, as the Shunammite woman did about Elijah, that he 
must ‘‘ come down ”’ to be of use. 


everything else. 


Our Lord’s answer sounds strangely wanting in sympathy. 
He pays no attention to the request, but goes off into a reflec. 
tion which merges the agonized father into a class, and la. 
ments a spiritual tendency which seems little relevant to the 
moment’s situation. Since he does speak to a class (as ‘‘ ye ”’ 
shows) while he addresses the individual (as ‘‘unto him ’’ 
shows), the words cannot mean merely to rebuke the noble- 
man’s own wish that Jesus should personally come to the sick 
child, as they have been sometimes taken to mean, but must 
be called forth by something which Jesus sees in him, and 
knows him to share with others. Obviously that can only be 
the disposition of which the * Galileans’’ gave evidence in 
** receiving him,’’ because Ahey had seen his miracles in Jeru- 
salem. 

The poor, eager father’s agony of earnestness is not what 
first arrests Christ’s attenticn, and most fixedly holds it. His 
spiritual state in its relation to himself was sadder in Christ’s 
eyes than even his paternal torture of anxiety. Let us mark 
what Jesus regards as the deepest misery and need, and lay to 
heart that in his eyes it was less pressing and less important 
to snatch the prey from the opening jaws of death than to 
bring a man to true faith in himself. Jesus does not disparage 
miracles, but he sees that the faith which is founded only on 
them is but rudimentary, and needs much change of its basis 
and deepening of its nature before it can truly knit a soul to 
him. Like Nicodemus, this nobleman and the other Gali- 
leans believed that he was sent from God, but their belief 
rested, not on what he was, nor on what he said, but wholly 
on what he did, and therefore it was defective, 

The father paid no heed to Christ’s words. Perhaps le 
scarcely heard them, so absorbed in his eager request was he. 
His answer bears even less relation to Christ’s words than 
these had seemed to do to his first petition. And yet, by un- 
derground channels, Christ’s influence had been stealing into 
his heart, as, by like unseen ways, his prayer had been gliding 
into Christ’s. The words spoken are not always the most 
important part of a conversation. So, when he repeats his 
entreaty, still keeping to the ** come down,’’ and even ven- 
tures to hint that the case is too urgent to allow of enterirg 
on such matters then as Christ had suggested in his words, 
inasmuch as they wil! not reach Capernaum “ere my child 
die ’’ unless they.make haste, Jesus gives him his heart’s de- 
sire in essence, though not in form. A wonderful concentra- 
tion of boldness and pathos and persistence and confidence is 
in that short cry of a father’s heart. Yet how dimly the man 
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saw the Jesus whom he then saw with his eyes, when he 
could suppose “that, even if the last blow had fallen, Jesus 
could do nothing to bring back from death, or that haste was 
needful for him who never can be too late, or that bodily 
presence was the condition of his working ! 

Our Lord’s answer to him was a lesson to deepen his faith, 
and purge it of the sensuous elements in it. He needed to 
see in order to believe ; he is called on to believe without see- 
ing. It was a sharp test to apply to a man whose agony was 
so great and his faith so small. But Jesus does not lay on us 
more than we can bear, and the impression of his personality 
and of his words, which it had just been the cause of Christ’s 
lament that the nobleman had not received, was beginning to 
His faith is ceasing to be a faith in his works, 
and is changing into a faith in himself. And the sharp test 
strengthened it and helped on the change. So there is no 
more word of ‘‘come down.’’ ‘‘ The man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way.” 
Surely it was a wonderful transformation to have been wrought 
Surely there are few instances of greater 


work in him. 


in so brief a time ! 
faith than that of the father, who left Christ satisfied and calm, 
believing that from Cana he had sent some unseen power all 
the way to the sick-bed at Capernaum! Surely this nobleman 
earned the blessing pronounced on those ‘‘ that have not seen, 
and yet have believed’?! Jesus seldom wrought miracles at a 
dictance, but in this case his reason is plain. 
cure the father as well as the son,—and he healed both, 

The ground between Cana-and Capernaum could easily 
have been covered in an afternoon, if, as is probable, the no- 
bleman had horses at command. But it was next day before 
he reached the point on his homeward journey where his ser- 
Was that leisurely rate of traveling a result 
We may 
conjecture that it was, and think of the difference between 
the desperate haste of the journey up to Cana with a beating 
*“*He 
The servants echo 


He desired to 


vants met him. 
of his perfect freedom from anxiety about his boy? 


heart and the quiet return with all his anxiety stilled, 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ 
Christ’s words, and their report assures their master that 
something /ad been sent from Cana at the hour when Jesus 
had spoken, which had driven out ‘‘ the fever,’’? not gradu- 
ally, as would be the normal way of recovery, but in a mo- 
What Jesus does, he does thoroughly, and can do 
If it is true that the forthputting of his will 
can effect changes in material things without medium of any 
kind, and at a distance, what power is that which he wields? 
Surely it bears the very mark of divinity. He can exercise 
that same power here, on and for each of us, from the infinite 


ment, 
instantaneously. 


distance of the throne, and he does ‘‘come down’? to us, 
drawn by our poor desires, even while he sits at God’s right 
hand. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list ef books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's iesue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 4 : 43-54. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Verse 54 of the fourth chapter brings another section of the 
Gospel to a conclusion which is strikingly parallel to that of 
the preceding section (2:11). This section has related how 
Jesus presented himself, with varying results, publicly and 
privately, in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, now to 
the nation, through its leaders of religious life, and at the very 
focus of attention,—the temple in passover time,—now to in- 
dividuals who came into private contact with him. The 
interesting question for the historical student is whether he 
distinctly presented himself as the Messiah, and, if he did, 
why it took so long for his intimate disciples to accept him 
definitely as such (Matt. 16 : 16). ' Is it necessary to allow a 
discrepancy of any sort or extent between the synoptic Gos- 
pels and the Fourth Gospel in this particular? In any case, 
Jesus avoids open conflict with rulers, but deals unreservedly 
with those who give him the opportunity. 

The lesson for to-day relates a typical experience in Galilee, 
not the only one that he had there, but one which aptly illus- 
trated his power and character. As we read it in detail, note 
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the absolute confidence of the king’s officer (v. 50) in his as- 
surance ; (5) the curious fact that this ‘‘ sign’’ was worked 
upon one (v. 52) who was neither present nor in any, way 
aware of it; (6) Jesus’ ‘‘own country” (v. 44), from the 
writer’s point of view, seems to be Judea; that is, his ideal 
home. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

The central fact of this passage is the miracle. By some 
writers it is identified with the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant (Matt. 8 : 5-13). 
the application of the proverb in verse 44. 


Another much disputed question is 
In regard to these 
and other incidental matters (such as the question of the time 
when the miracle was worked,.v. 52), the commentaries of 
Abbott, Milligan and Moulton, Plummer, Westcott, Godet, 
and Bruce leave little to be desired. The chapter by Dods on 
** The Second Sign in Galilee ’’ is full of suggestion. The re- 
marks by Andrews, ‘ Life,’’ etc. (186-189), on the period 
represented, are helpful. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. The Gospel of John (chaps. 1-4). 
of these four chapters which will bring out, not only the three 
I-19, the prolog, etc.), 
but the important details within each section. (2.) Taking 
the third section (2 : 13 to 4: 54) as.a whole, what is (a) its 
dominant idea? (4) its story of progress ? 

2. The Second Galilean ‘‘Sign.’’ (3.) Is it to be identified 
with the miracle of Matthew 8 : 5-13? If not, why not? (4.) 
What gave it unusual significance? [Lesson Surroundings : 
last J.] 

3. Stages of Faith. (§.) Trace, as far as possible, the 
growth of faith in Jesus on the part of Samaritans and Gali- 
leans. 

4. Chris?’s Methods with Individuals. (6.) Consider the 
method which Christ used in dealing with the six persons or 
Note 
in each case (a) the attitude of the person, (4) the truth which 
Jesus aimed to drive home, (c) the way in which he did if. 

5. The Proverb of Verse 44. 
the supposition that ‘‘ his own country 


(1.) Give an analysis 


sections of theught (for example, 1 : 


groups of persons distinctly mentioned in chapters 1-4. 


(7-) Explain the verse on 
’? means Galilee and 
on the supposition that it means Judea [Hoyt: v. 44. Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 44. McLaren: § 1]. 

6. The Three Sections of Palestine. (8.) Does the writer 
in fact, and perhaps in intention, draw a striking comparison 
between Judeans, Samaritans, and Galileans, in their treat. 


ment of Jesus? If so, try to state it. 


IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Did Jesus in verse 48 declare against miracles as evidences 
of Christianity, or as a proper basis of faith in him, or did he 
merely express his greater delight in a faith which asked for 
no miracles ? 

One fact the Gospel writers agree upon,—Jesus never failed 
to respond to an earnest appeal nor to elevate its character. 

‘Of his fulness we all received, and grace upon grace.’’ 
How well this verse has found illustration in this whole sec- 
tion from 2: 13! 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Faith Exemplified, Rewarded, and Strengthened 


HIS man’s faith, when he came to Jesus, was sufficient 
It brought 
him all the way from Capernaum to Cana, a journey of at 
But when Jesus seemed to delay his answer 
to the nobleman’s request, he became impatient ; for he evi- 


to lead him to apply to him for his sick boy. 
least six hours, 


dently thought that delay was dangerous, and that the sick- 
ness might easily pass beyond the power of the Master to 
help. Then 
it was that Christ said to him, ‘‘Go thy way; thy son liveth.’’ 
There must have been something in the calm assurance of the 
Master that gave to the man additional faith, and that not of 
the ordinary kind ; for he did not say one word more, but 
That he did not hasten back to Caper- 
naum, but remained where he was till the next day, is evi- 
dent ; for, when he got home, they told him that 
** yesterday ’’ 


So he said, ‘* Sir, come down ere my child die.’’ 


turned away satisfied. 


it was 
that his son felt the healing power of the great 


physician. The calm word of Jesus had so assured him that 


(1) the curiously exact data (v. 43) given in this Gospel ; not® all would be well that his faith rose to the occasion, and his 


also verses 47, 51 (‘‘come down ’”’), §2; (2) the curiously 
opposite application of the proverb of verse 44 in the synoptic 
Gospels (Matt. 13 : 57, etc.); (3) the probability (v. 47) that 
the earlier miracle at Cana had become widely known ; (4) 


heart was at rest. This faith was abundantly rewarded when, 
at last, he reached home, and found the bed rolled up, the 
medicines put away, and the boy around the house, as well 
as ever. 
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But more than this. His faith in Jesus went much farther, 
now that he realized what manner of man he was. He now, 
in a new and far deeper sense, ‘‘ believed in him,’’ and not 
only so, but his whole house united with him in this loftier 
form of faith. So he got what we might call the fulness of 
blessing. 

All this is but a parable of the way in which God worked 
then, and still works. ‘A bruised reed will he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench,’’ All that the sinning 
soul needs in the first place is faith enough to carry him to 
Jesus. He need not realize all that the Master will do for 
That will 
But what he does need is sufficient faith to 
lead him to the Saviour for the pardon of his sins, and the 
power to resist temptation. 


him, nor the fulness of power that dwells in him. 
come gradually. 


This he will get at once, for 
Jesus has said, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out,’’ Let not the seeking soul dwell on the strength of 
his faith, and keep examining it to see whether it be sufficiently 
strong. If it be strong enough to bring the soul to the 
Saviour's feet, it is all that is needful for the time being. 
Here the example of the father who had the demoniac boy 
may help us. He had only faith enough at the start to say, 
‘* If thou canst do anything,’’ but even that was enough, for 
the Master soon led him to a higher plane, and he cried, ‘* I 
Then he got the fulness 
So, too, in the case of the 
He was led out, step by step, into 
a largeness of faith which all the scribes and Pharisees could 
not reach. 


believe ; help thou mine unbelief.”’ 
of blessing that his soul craved. 
man who was born blind, 


The simple fact is that God rewards small faith. This then 
grows by experience, so that it becomes more and more confi- 
dent, and at last there comes to the soul that fulness of bless- 
ing which fills it with divine peace. The reason why so 
many abide in the shadows of little faith is that they look 
more at their faith than at the object of their faith, No man 
ever grew by examining his faith, but only by examining Him 
on whom his faith rested. Looking at your faith will bring 
you a fainting-fit. Looking at Jesus, its foundation, will 
give you the spiritual power and victory that you need. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


ITH whom did Jesus talk as he rested at the well in 

Samaria? Why did the disciples wonder when they 
To whom did 
the woman go, saying, ‘‘ Come, see a man, which told me 


all things that ever I did: can this be the Christ?’’ The 


found Jesus talking with a Samaritan woman ? 


disciples begged their Master to eat, for, in his eagerness to 
give the water of life to the woman, he seemed to have forgot- 
ten his own hunger and thirst, and to do his Father’s will and 
finish his work was more satisfying to hi, soul than food for 
his body. Perhaps he read their,thoughts that there was time 
enough yet to work, for there are disciples now who always 
think the Master’s work can wait until a convenient time. 
Jesus had a lesson for the disciples, as he pointed to the fields 
in sight, white for the harvest, and waiting for the reapers, 
and then to other fields where the sowers were busy, or where 
half-grown stalks stood in the sunshine. The men from the 
city came and asked Jesus to abide with them, He stayed 
there two days, and himself reaped a quick harvest; for the 
Samaritans said of him, ** We have heard for ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.’’ 

Jesus in Galilee.—After the two days in Sychar, he went 
with his disciples into Galilee. What was that beginning of 
miracles in Cana? There were several reasons why Jesus did 
not stay in Judea. There were unbelievers and enemies 
there. Those who had known him as a boy said he was the 
carpenter’s son, and they knew his brothers and sisters. 
Jesus knew all they said of him, and more than once he re- 
peated that a prophet had no honor in his own country, and 
among his own kin ; for even his brothers did not at that time 
believe in him. When Jesus went again into Galilee, the 
people received him ; for many had gone up to the feast of 
the passover in Jerusalem, and they knew and told others of 
what Jesus did in the great city. He drove the traders and 
the money-changers out of the temple, and saw his authority 
in his Father’s house, but many were angry at his words. 
He did signs and miracles.at that time, but we read he did 
not trust himself to the people. He was a man among men, 


but he needed no one to tell him concerning men ; 


; for, in his 


divine nature, he himself knew what was in men. He came 


again to Cana, where some surely welcomed him as the giver 


* of blessings. 


A Nobleman.—On the shore of the Sea of Galilee, twenty 
or twenty-five miles northeast from Cana, was the town of 
Capernaum, a busy place for trade, and a custom-house where 
taxes were collected for Herod Antipas, who was called the 
king of that country. One of his high officers, called a noble- 
man, heard in Capernaum, his home, that Jesus had come 


from Judea into Galilee. His son was ill, at the point of 
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death, As soon as he heard that Jesus was in Cana, he went 
there, and begged him to come quickly to his house and heal 
his son. Jesus knew the man’s distress and need, but he tried 
his faith, saying, ‘*‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
in no wise believe.’’ The father had no time nor heart to say 
anything about himself; his one eager thought was for his 
dying boy. He answered, ‘* Lord, come down ere my child 
die.’’ He felt that Jesus must see or touch his perishing boy. 
Jesus was in Cana, the son in Capernaum, and yet Jesus said 
to the father, ‘‘ Go thy way ; thy son liveth.”’ 

The Believing Father.—The quick response of faith was in 
action, not in words, We have no record of any question 
how, of any word of gratitude, but the evidence of faith that 
it was even as Jesus said,—-the son living, and the father 
Whether 
the journey was by night or day, alone or with attendants, as 
a king’s officer would travel, it was a happy, hopeful journey, 
unlike the fearful hours on the way to Cana, afraid the son 
might die even before he could get to Jesus. On the way 
home, his servants met him with a message. No doubt, they 
went gladly, for they were bond-servants belonging in the 
family, and had known the son all his life. Who sent them ? 
Probably a mother shared the anxiety, and had urged the 
father to go and beg Jesus to come to Capernaum, where he 
was well known. But he did not go there that day at the 
request of the nobleman, 


swift to obey the gracious word, ‘*Go thy way.”’ 


The message wasin the same words 
Jesus had used, ‘‘ thy son liveth;’’ and when the servants 
told the hour when the fever ceased the day before, he knew 
that it was the very hour when Jesus had spoken to him the 
words of life and hope. 

A Believing, Rejoicing Household.—Not only the father, 
who had prayed to Jesus and heard his merciful answer, be- 
lieved in him as a life-giving Saviour, but his whole house. 
How The mother, it may be 
brothers and sisters, perhaps the bond-servants, shared the 


many we do not know. 


faith which had been joyfully rewarded. Could any earthly 
gift have equalled in value the restored life of a dear one? 
Could any riches or honors make any family or home so blest 
as where all the household are believers and lovers of Christ ? 
There that the King 
Herod's steward, and his wife, Joanna, was one of the women 
of Galilee who ministered to Christ in his life and at his death. 
The nobleman’s faith which first led him to go to Jesus was 
rewarded by the gift of greater faith, and a blessing to all his 
household. The story of this miracle is an example to en- 
courage those who pray for others, 
that Josue did in Cana. 


is a tradition nobleman was Chuza, 


It was the second miracle 
The first gave bounty and blessing 
unasked ; the second restored a loved life to a home, and 
made it a household of faith, The Master is no less able and 
willing now to help and abide where he is invited and wel- 
comed. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


“ILE love of Jesus will be the theme, and the lesson story 

shall illustrate it. In the opening greeting be particu- 

larly affectionate, Speak of your pleasure in seeing the chil- 

dren again, and your love for them. Ask them to help in 

reciting last Sunday’s verse, and recite again, 
that makes us happy,’’ ? etc. 

Provide a picture of Christ blessing little children. That by 
Pieckhorst is especially pleasing. Show it to the class. 
Allow inspection, Without naming the central figure, talk 
with the class as to why the children press so close to it; why 
that baby holds out its arms; why the baby in his lap snug- 
gles so close to his breast; why the little boy offers his bunch 
of flowers. 


**’*Tis love 


You may receive various answers, but love must 
be the basic idea of them all. 

If the central figure has not been named, do so yourself. 
In any case, review the picture, letting the class tell how they 
know Jésus loves the children in the picture, and how the 
children show they love him, Ask them to think and tell you 
what Jesus would do if one of those children should be hurt 
or fall. 

Pin the picture in full view. Take the Bible, and, showing 
the lesson text, tcll them it is a story of what Jesus did for a 
child. Place your Bible by the picture, and tell the story as 
‘the child’s nature demands. 
putting in the things he knows. 

This was a little boy. He had a beautiful home by a blue 
lake, Flowers and fig-trees were in the garden. He had his 
own little room, bed, and many playthings. His tall father, 
in shining steel and silver, was a king’s officer, and wore a 
sword by his side. But, best of all, he had a dear mother. 
One day he was hot, tired, and thirsty. 
but just wanted to sit in his mother’s lap. 


Make it a picture for him by 


He couldn't play, 


The experience of the class will tell what was the matter, 
§ From “ Iilustrated Bible Object Lessons and Songs 


by F. E. Beldoa. 


for Littse Ones,” 
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and for whom they would send. Continué the story, and tell 
that, when hope to keep the little boy was almost gone, they 
thought of Jesus, who was far away,—more than twenty 
miles. 

Of course, you have drawn a square for ihe fine house and 
yard, a horizontal line for blue Galilee, a zigzag line for the 
road up to Cana, another square where Jesus was, and some 
vertical ones for the father and his servants. 

Give the interview, paraphrasing the conversation. Picture 
the hurried return down the path, and meeting the servant, 
and the joy of the family,—their belief in and praise of Jesus. 

The little boy had not seen Jesus, but could be sure of his 
love because of what he did. Write ‘ Jesus loves me,’’ and 
teach and sing : 

‘" Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so; 
Little ones to him belong,— 
They are weak, but he is strong.” 


Advanced Primary 
Locate Capernaum, the second home of Jesus. Make it at- 
tractive. Tell of its lake, boats, fish; its orange, fig, and 
other trees ; its fields, birds, and beautiful flowers. Review 
by aid of map and pictures all the places where Jesus has 
been, with the occurrences at each, particularly the miracle at 
Cana and the text for that lesson. 

of contact : 


Sickness will be our point 


Who has been sick. 

How father and mother felt. 
Physician. 

Care. 


Sickness. 
Joy to be well again. 


Confine the talk, by judicious questions and some repression 
of personal experiences, to the main idea,—anxiety for the 
child, willing sacrifice for it, joy at recovery, and gratitude to 
the healer, 

Jesus can help, will be the general truth : 


The sick boy. 

At Capernaum. 
Beautiful home. 

Rich father. 

What they tried. 
Heard of Jesus. 

Went and asked. 
Believed and received. 


General Truth 


Use the hints for the first grade for interesting the class in 
this boy. Suggest familiar expedients for cure; the sorrow 
when he was no better; how they happened to know of 
Jesus; where he was; how far away. For the boy’s sake, 
the father would go. Notice the implication in the words 
and **come.’? Jesus did not go, but made a 
The father believed. Tell the joyful news that he 
received, and how glad they were; how they would love 
Jesus, believe he was the Saviour, and tell every one about him 
and his cure of the boy, 


** besought ’ 
promise, 


Application 

Jesus was twenty miles or more away, The boy had never 
seen him any more than we have, but he was helped. When 
things go hard, or we are discouraged, think of this boy, and 
remember that distance makes no difference to Jesus. He 
can help now, if we believe and ask. 

Give to each a stiff piece cf paper in an envelope, asking 
each to write the story, and bring it, next Sunday. Some 
might illustrate the part they liked best. Do not fail to ask 
for the work the following Sunday, and, if you obtain only one 
or two, feel that something helpful has been given—at least to 
those two. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Superintendent's Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


--- ee 


BELIEVE 


AND 





GO 
ASK 
PRAY 
TAKE 
BE 





Put ** Believe ’’ on the board before the lesson. 

I want the teachers to answer this question : What must one 
of our scholars do who wants to be saved ? 
Is the salvation complete? Is it ready? Is Christ waiting ? 
Why, then, are not all saved ? Because they do not believe ? 
Ah, but some of them say they do, and still they do not feel 
themselves Christians. 


The fact is, there are different kinds of believings. 





Believe on whom ? 


The 


different kinds show themselves in what we do as a result of@ 1. 


our belief. We must believe, avd—something. Here is this 
Let us look at the steps in his belief in Jesus. 
He first believed enough to ge to Jesus, What was his 


trouble ?. Where did he live > Where was Jesus ? 


nobleman. 


He would 
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not have taken such a journey at such a time, if he had not 
believed that Jesus had power. . 

Then he believed enough to asé, What did he ask for ? 
How sick was his son? Have you asked Jesus to heal your 
sin-sick heart? Jesus tries his faith,—holds him off. But 
what does the man say? You see, he believes enough to 
pray. ‘Pray’ is a strong word which we have weakened by 
applying it to the things we sometimes call ‘‘ prayer.’”?’ Have 
you prayed for salvation until God saw you really wanted it? 

Now what does Jesus say? The petition granted! And 
the man believes, for he turns and goes home. He believes 
enough to /ake the blessing. Is not the trouble with some of 
you right there ? 

But one thing more. His faith is rewarded by finding it 
even so, every word that Jesus had said. “Experience always 
follows belief that takes. And so the lesson says that he 
himself believed, and his household with him. In other 
words, he confessed Christ, and began to de a believer. How 
many of you are ready to believe and Je the Lord’s? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old." 


** When we walk with the Lord "’ (Trust and 
Obey). 


“The great Physician now is near.’’ 


** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord."’ 


** Jesus knows all, all your sorrow." 

**Come, ye disconsolate, whete'er ye lan- 
guish,"" 

** There is no friend like Jesus." 

“There is never a day so dreary." 


Psalm 4 : 1-5. 

Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
Psalm 103 : I-5. 
Psalm ter ; 1-8, 


Psalm 143 : 6-8. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Christ meet the Samaritan woman ? 
How did he win her attention? What truths did he 
teach her? With what result for herself? for her people ? 

2. Honor (vs. 43-45).—‘‘ After two days ’’—what two 
days? What reason for his leaving Judea was given at 
the beginning of this chapter? (John 4: 1-3.) How did this 
reason show Christ’s nobleness? Why was Judea slow to re- 
ceive his teachings ? How does his stay there compare with 
his stay in Galilee? What would make Galilee more ready to 
receive new teachings? But what fact would seem to show 
that Christ considered Galilee ‘‘ his own country’’? (Luke 
4:24.) In that case, what made the Galileans at this time 
more favorable to him? Where are some places in which we 
are likely to overlook those that deserve honor ? 

3. Deatu (vs. 46-48).—What two reasons may have led 
Jesus to Cana? (v. 46; John 21:2.) In whose court was 
this nobleman an officer? What was the matter with his 
son? (v. 52.) Why may this sickness have been sent? For 
what similar reason may sickness sometimes be sent to us ? 
What does the nobleman’s coming to Christ show about the 
work our Lord had already done? What is the distinction 
between ‘signs ’’ and ‘‘ wonders’’? How do we know that 
Christ considered his miracles an important part of his minis- 
try? (John 14: 11.) 
rebuking in verse 48? 
dressing ? 

4. Faitu (vs. 49, 50).—How did the nobleman prove his 
faith ? How is faith to be proved, now that Jesus is no longer 


What attitude toward his miracles is he 
If not the nob!eman, whom is he ad- 


visible? What are some great victories that wait for the faith 
of Christendom ? 

5. REWARD (vs. §1-54).—From. the hints of time given 
here, when do you think the nobleman made his return 
journey? What shows that his household knew on what er- 
rand he had gone? What shows that the cure was:a miracle ? 
How do we know that this was not Christ’s second miracle, 
but only his second in Galilee ? (v. 45.) 
est gain won from the miracle ? 
make of Christ’s miracles ? 


What was the. great- 
What use should we also 
For the Superintendent 

1. Where did Jesus go from Samaria? 2. Who came to 
him when he reached Cana? 3. Whom did the nobleman 
want him to heal? 4. What success had the nobleman? 5. 
What quality of the nobleman’s won for him this miracle ? 
6. How did the miracle affect the nobleman 
hold? (Golden Text.) 

Boston, Mass. 


and his house- 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank ~ 


space is allowed for the written answers, Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D, Wattles & Co., 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What reasons had the nobleman for expecting Jesus to 
heal his son? 2. Why was Jesus able to heal, though so far 
away? 3. In what is the believing mentioned in verse 53 
better than that of verse 50? 4. What works that Jesus now 
does should make us believe ? 


‘ 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ss CERTAIN NosiemMan, WHOSE SON was SICK AT 
CAPERNAUM.’’—The nobleman was an officer of the 
court of Herod Antipas. He had lived amid the gilded bar- 
barism of that.sensual Oriental. In his vicious surroundings, 
the stainless life and holy precepts of Jesus would prove as 
irksome and unwelcome as the goadings of a guilty conscience, 
and his sentiment of dislike would be as natural as that of the 
Cavalier for the Puritan. But he is driven to Jesus by stress 
of impending calamity, just as the pasha of Damascus was 
driven to the missionary doctor when his own physicians had 
pronounced his son beyond recovery. The doctor for tht 
gallantly night and day for the child’s life, and when he re- 
stored him to the pasha, and refused a fee for his services, all 
objection to the building of the new hospital was removed, 
and the gratitude of the father was boundless. The noble- 
man’s faith was imperfect, but it was spurred on by the des- 
perate urgency of need, and, although the courtier stumbled 
on the threshold of faith, his passionate earnestness prevailed. 
‘* Except y& SEE SIGNS AND WONDERS, YE WILL NOT BE- 
LIEVE.’’—Jesus was an Oriental after the flesh, and used the 
common language and style of thought employed by those 
among whom he lived. In Oriental style, he generally replied 
to the thought instead of follewing the sequence of words. 
With Nicodemus, he pierced through the formalism of the 
Pharisee, and went straight to the foundation-thought of the 
Gospel. The nobleman, like Naaman, was in hot haste for a 
cure; but, like Naaman, he expected the wonder-worker to 
perform his cure by a demonstration of power in immediate 
contact with the disease. In Christ’s words there is an ele- 
ment of reproof, and when he proved his power over disease 
without actual contact with it, the nobleman ‘‘ himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house ”’ (v. 53). 


London, England. 
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“He... BEsoUGHT HIM THAT HE WOULD... HEAL 
His Son.’’—No one is more sought after in the East than 
the Aakeem or physician. Let it be known that one of a 
traveling party of Europeans is a doctor, and all the sick per- 
sons in the neighborhood make their way to his tent for free 
treatment. A European doctor in the East may have to com- 
plain of lack of fees, but he certainly will not have to com- 
plain of lack of patients. The invalids, or those who have 
persuaded themselves that they are invalids, will troop to his 
tent in the early morning, and squat there until evening, or 
until they are treated ; and well persons will pretend that they 
are sick for the purpose of getting possession of the magical 
powders which they value so highly. 
who knows what is before -him generally supplies himself, ere 
he starts for the East, with a plentiful supply of bread-pills, 


The European doctor 


ingeniously colored with tincture of iodine or similar chemi- 
cals, so that he may be able to keep his real remedies for real 
diseases. The lack of adequate medical facilities in the East 
is noted by every traveler ; and it would hardly be possible to 
overestimate the amount of suffering caused by this lack. That 
is the reason why the Frankish Aafseem can go safely where 
no other Frank dare go; and it may be said reverently that 
it is also one of the reasons why our Lord took upon himself 
the character of a Aakeem or healer. Those whom no other 
appeal would bring, flocked to him because they believed him 
to be a powerful Aakeem. It is also one of the reasons for the 
success of medical missions. The men and women who would 
curse the ordinary missionary as ‘‘a dog and the son of a 
female dog,”’ 
healing, and will listen to the message which they would not 


will come humbly to the medical mission for 


listen to under any other circumstances. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Power over Disease Manifested 
Analysis 


I. CRITICAL ILLNESS REPORTED (vs. 43-49). 
3. The Return to Galilee : 
He went forth from thence into Galilee (43). 
I will go before you into Galilee (Mark 14 : 28). 
Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee (Luke 4 : 14). 
2. The Reception with Honor : 


The Galileans received him, having seen all... that he did 


(45). 
As Jesus returned, the multitude welcomed him (Luke 8 : 40). 
He made haste, . . . and received him joyfully (Luke 19 : 6). 


3. The Halt at Cana: 
He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee (46). 
This . . . did Jesus in Cana of Galilee (John 2 : 11). 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee (John 21 : 2). 
4- The Sorrow at Capernaum : 
A certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum (46). 
Lord, mty servant lieth . . . grievously tormented (Matt. 8 : 6). 
+++ Servant, who was dear unto him, was sick (Luke 7 : 2). 
5- The Journey to Jesus : 
When he heard that Jesus was come, ... he went unto him (47). 
Behold, wise men from the east came (Matt. 2: 1). 
A great multitte, hearing, . . . came unto him (Mark 3 : 8). 


Ee tr a 
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6. The Appeal for Help: 

He... besought him that he would... heal his son (47). 
‘There came ... a centurion, beseeching him (Matt. 8: 5). 
Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David (Matt. 15: 22). 
q- The Test of Faith: 

Except ye see signs,... ye will in no wise believe (48). 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed (John 


20 : 29). ot 
Faith is... the proving of things not seen (Heb. 11: 1). 
8. The Persistence of Faith : 
Sir, come down ere my child die (49). 
Yea, Lord : for even the dogs eat of the crumbs (Matt. 15 : 27). 
Come and lay thy hands on her (Mark 5 : 23). 


Il. HEALING POWER DISPLAYED (vs. 50-54). 


1. Revelation: 

Jesus saith unto him,... Thy son liveth (50). 
As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee (Matt. 8 ; 23). 
Jesus saith, ... Thy brother shall rise again (John 11 : 23). 
2. Faith: 

The man believed the word that Jesus spake (50). 
I believe ; help thou mine unbelief (Mark g: 24). 
Many of them that heard the word believed (Acts 4 : 4). 
3- Confirmation : 

His servants met him, saying, that his son lived (51). 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14: 33). 
We have heard for ourselves, and know (John 4: 42). 
4- Investigation : 
He inquired... the hour when he began to,amend (52) 
Stand ye in the ways and see (Jer. 6: 16). 
Prove all things (1 Thess. 5: 21). 
5- Assurance: 

The father knew that it was at that hour (53). 
The same hour was the thing fulfilled (Dan. 4: 33). 
‘The servant was healed in that hour (Matt. 8: 13). 
6. Repose : 

Himself believed, and his whole house (53). 


Rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed (Acts 16: 34). 
Crispus... believed... with all his house (Acts 18 : 8). 
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International Home Readings 


The nobleman’s son healed. 
Doings at the feast. 
A believing centurion. 
A ruler's faith. 
Boldness in prayer. 
Necessity of faith. 
Faith and life. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internatienal Bible 
Reading Association.) 


MON.—John 4 : 43-54. 
TUES.—John 2: 13-25. 
WED.— Matt. 8: 5-13. 
THURS.— Matt. 9: 18-26. 
FriL—Heb. 4 : 9-16. 
SaT.—Heb, 11: 1-6. 
SUN.—1 John 5: 10-15. 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
First Quarter, 1899 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 
* GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Ay sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me.—John to : 27. 


Lesson Calendar 





3. January 1.—Christ the True Light... ......4. John 1: 1-74 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples ........-. John 1: 35-46 
3. January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle ........4.. John 2: 1-11 
4--January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus ,.......+.4-. John 3: 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well .. ....44. « John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed . . . John 4: 43-54 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ....... John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. . . . John 6: 1-14 
9. February 26.—Christ at the Feast .........- John 7: 14, 28-37 
zo. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . 2... 25. John 8 : 12, 31-36 
zr. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... Jobn 9g: 1-11 
12, March 19.--Christ the Good Shepherd ......... John 10 : 1-16 
13. March 26.—Review. 
“x2 
Convention Calendar 

West Tennessee, at Humboldt February 7-9 
Tennessee, at Knoxville February 15-17 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . - « March —— 
Delaware, at——- . «2 w we oc . April 2, 3 
Virginia, at Richmond . April 4-7 
California, at Berkeley . April 11-13 
Alabama, at Florence . . . ome April 12-14 


International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta. . .. . April 25 


Internaticnal Executive Committee, at Atlanta . . . April 26 
International Sunday-School Field Association, at 
Atlanta 


a's" ord & OP OF Cw « . April 26 
Ninth international Sunday-School Conven- 


tion, at Atlanta . . . . April 27-30 
Iowa, at Oskaloosa P May 9-11 
Kansas, at Hutchinson . aye eth eS May 9-11 
Mississippi, at Greenwood . ......<«c2cce-s May 9-11 


Minnesota, at Red Wing. . ... 1. + 00 + « « « May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro. . . .. . 6.1 © «© « « « May —— 





South Dakota, at Aberdeen . .... 2.54226. . May 
te hen oe ate A eee 
New York, at Ponghkeepsie . .......+ ++ « «Jume 13-35 
Nebraska at Holdrege, . . . 2 6. 6 + + ee oe + «Jame 13-15 
Indiama, at—— . 1... 22 ee cee ce eo + o Jume 13-16 
New Jersey Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park ee C ccc e rs ccces o o July 38 
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An Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference 


N Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Missions will 
be held in New York during the last eleven days 
of April, 1900. It will be similar to the General Mis- 
sionary Conference held in London in 1888, at which 
there were present 1,759 delegates from every section of 
the globe, and almost every country. It was a represen- 
tative gathering of missionaries, clergymen, and laymen, 
from every calling in life. Among those present, gen- 
erally thoroughly interested in the stimulative and illum- 
inating influence of the conference, were many of the 
leading men of Great Britain, including the Earls of 
Aberdeen, Harrowby, and Northbrook, Lords Kinnaird, 
Polworth, and Radstock, with some sixteen members of 
Parliament, eleven bishops of the Church of England, 
eleven archdeacons, deans, and canons, twenty generals 
of the British army, Admiral Rodd of the navy, besides 
many other men of equal reputation in public life and 
letters. 

A meeting of business men was held in New York on 
January 11, at which the plans for the conference were 
outlined, and at which expression of their interest and 
support was given by leading laymen. The signers to 
the call for this meeting included the following : Dar- 
win R. James, John H. Converse, W. E. Dodge, Lu- 
cien C. Warner, William L. Brower, Seth Low, Oliver 
Otis Howard, Enoch L. Fancher, Everett P. Wheeler, 
D. Willis James, Mornay Williams, Frank H. Fields, 

Dr. Judson Smith of Boston, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, and chairman of the general committee on 
the Ecumenical Conference, said : 

The conference next year will represent every phase 
of the work of some two hundred boards and societies 
throughout the world, and, while the morning sessions 
and sectional meetings in the afternoon will be devoted 
rather to the discussjon of the practical conduct of mis- 5 
sion work, especially on the economic side, the public 
meetings in the afternoons and evenings will give a grand 
panoramic view of the peaceful conquest of the world in 
the name and spirit of Christ. 


Books and Writers 


The Life of Henry Drummond 


O biography of our time, not even Tennyson's, will 
find a wider welcome than George Adam Smith's 
Life of Henry Drummond (Néw York : Doubleday & 
McClure Co, $3 net). It is not twenty years since the 
name of Henry Drummond crossed the Atlantic on the 
titlepage of a finely written and highly suggestive 
book, Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Some 
who had watched the extraordinary work done by Mr. 
“Moody and Mr. Sankey during their first campaign 
in the British Islands, were aware of the notable help 
they had had from a young Scottish student of theology. 
But it was as the writer of the most successful book on 
religion and science that he became known to us. From 
that day to this his career, his personality, his teaching 
and its peculiarities, have been a subject of unfailing 
interest to myriads. More than all that, there are thou- 
sands, at the least, who may be said to owe their souls 
to Henry Drummond. It was he who found that undis- 
covered possession in them by some written or spoken 
word, or, still more potently, by that wonderful charm 
of personal contact which he exercised as few have 
ever done. 

In some sense, America may be said to have adopted 
Drummond, and‘he America. It was among us that his 
books reached by far the largest circulation. It was for 
us that he delivered the greatest of those shorter published 
addresses which have gone farther than his books. it was 
for us that he wrote his book and delivered his Lowell 
Lectures on the ‘* Ascent of Man"’ (James Pott). He ac- 
knowledged his immense obligations to two Americans of 
the past,—Channing and Bushnell. It was an American 
of the present, Mr. Moody, who discovered him to himself 
and to the churches. And if some on our side joined 
in the adverse criticism with which his teaching was 
greeted in later years, this never was so pronounced in 
America as in England and Séotland, while to the last, 
on American soil, he was everywhere greefed with 
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an unshaken and» unshakable interest. To all this he 
responded in a very characteristic way. Of his last 
visit, in 1893, his biographer says : ‘‘ The energy and 
the hopefulness of the people—and all the more that 
upon this visit he‘had seen it concentrated in the colossal 
exposition at Chicago—had produced the effect which 
never failed him on his journeys to America, From the 
States he always came back, he said, as from ‘a bath 
of life ;* and America and the Americans. remained to 
the last one of his great enthusiasms. ‘1 do think 
they are the most wonderful people under the sun. A 
nation in its youth is a stirring spectacle.’ ’’ 

It was therefore a gratification to learn that his bio- 
graphy had been undertaken by so competent a man of 
letters as Dr. George Adam Smith, and the gratification 
is sustained, and even increased, by the quality of his 
achievement in this handsome volume. He has caught 
all the important aspects of Drummond's short and busy 
life, has set them all in the right perspective, and gives 
his readers as much help as any writer could give toward 
understanding Drummond's influence. Much he could 
not explain, because it belongs to those incalculable and 
inexplicable elements of human nature at its highest for 
which we have no formulas. The man was a saint, with 
the lofty indifference of his class towards conventions 
and traditions, with its inexhaustible flow of joyfulness, 
its capacity for intense personal sympathy with wrong- 
doers in their efforts after purity, its scorn of appear- 
ances, and its devotion to the ideal exhibited in the 
perfect Son. 

His boyhood was remarkable only for the precocity 
which won him friends among boys older than himself, 
not among his equals, and for his unfailing courtesy, 
He came of a dour Scotch race that would ‘never be 
driven. His college career was so eccentric that he 
could get no degree at its close. He went over to the 
Free Church college to study theology, as much to meet 
the expectations of his friends as‘ to carry out his own 
plans. Then the American evangelists came, and opened 
his career to him. Mr. Moody soon learned his worth, 
and employed him as an Apollos to water the seed he 
had sown, calling him to occupy field after field just as 
the Americans left it. From that time Drummond saw 
the necessity laid upon him to work for the spiritual life 
of his fellow-men. At first he was drawn to the career 
of an evangelist, but a hard-headed Scotch woman 
showed him that that would be a mistake on his part. 
He went back to college, and completed his course of 
study, and in due course became a Free Church minister 
and a professor of natural science in their college at 
Glasgow. It was his work there that led him to write 
his first and most famous book, of whose success he 
heard when he was in the wilds of South Africa. He at 
once acquired a hold on the attention of the English- 
speaking world, and used it for the cause of Christ in 
every circle he had access to. 

There was not a strain of self-exaltation in his frank 
recognition of his immense popularity. He was too de- 
voted to a great cause to value it except as a means to 
the advancement of the kingdom. Among the ruling 
classes in London drawing-rooms, among the students of 
the great universities of Great Britain, America, and Aus- 
tralia, with the boys of Glasgow and other Scotch cities, 
in the presence of the great throngs he addressed in 
America, he was the same simple, natural, and hearty 
friend of everybody he saw to need a friend. And in 
the inner circle which had grown up around him in his 
student days he showed a fervor of friendliness which 
seems to make every man of it a brother. 

Much interest attaches to the change his views of 
Christian doctrine underwent in later years. Th? chief 
change which Dr. Smith recognizes is his transition from 
the pure individualism of his earlier preaching, as pre- 
sented in The Perfected Life (Revell), to a larger recogni- 
tion of the social character of the gospel in his later years. 
Next to this he would put his acceptance of the newer view 
of inspiration, which sees large differences in the direct 
authority of different parts of Scripture ; but this change 
seems to have preceded his recognition among us. That 
he changed in his views of the atonement he himself 
always denied, and his biographer finds no evidence of 
it. But—as Dr. Smith well says—the peculiarity of the 
Scottish mind is to deal with single points with vehement 
energy, without troubling much about the completeness 
and the perspective of teaching. It may,be true, as Dr. 
Maclaren Watson seems to think, that his last book 
presents a system of thought in which that and other 
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great truths would find it hard to fit themselves. But 
Drummond was not a system-maker, nor in any strong 
sense a logician, and those truths were held by him none 
the less. From avery early time he was out of sym- 
pathy with much that was thought essential to Christian 
teaching by the Evangelical party in the English and 
Scottish churches, as is shown by his antagonism to such 
books as James's Anxious Inquirer and his dislike of 
Bonar's Way of Peace. But this dissent does not seem 
ever to have touched anything that would now be re- 
garded as essential; and, as he himself said, each of 
his books and addresses is but an attempt to say with 
emphasis what others were neglecting, without any in- 
tention of gainsaying their message. 

The biography is a solid contribution to Professor Drum- 
mond's works. Not only his letters are abundantly in- 
serted, but important and unpublished papers are given 
in large extracts, and we have extensive journals of his 
travels in Africa and the South Seas, But the book's 
chief value is in the loving, brotherly study of the man’s 
character and career, which leaves, even on those who 
never knew him, a distinct impression of his characteris- 
tic qualities. And nothing is more beautiful in this re- 
spect than the finely reticent narrative of his last days, 
when the brave spirit was struggling with pain and weak- 
ness, yet putting heart and hope into all whom he could 
reach by word or letter or telegram. 


x2 % 

A Memorial of a True Life: A Biography of Hugh McAllister 
Beaver. By Robert E. Speer. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 308. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $r. 

A real service to the young manhood of our country, par- 
ticularly to those who are going through a college course, 
or are about to enter one, has been rendered again by 
Mr. Speer through this interesting and wholesome bio- 
graphical sketch of a representative student life of to-day. 
Many students will read about the wonderful life of 
Henry Drummond, and will be kindled to a desire for 
such usefulness in the Master's service as he was per- 
mitted to render. Yet, after all, this unpretentious 
memorial of the unselfish, sunny, natural, loyal life of 
a well-known student of this decade, and the record of 
the influence he attained because of his deliberate and 
continuous choice, after conversion, of opportunities for 
usefulness rather than for the satisfaction of ambition, 
will do more to arouse a spirit of practical consecration 
in an average student. Hugh Beaver was not an excep- 
tional student, not a brilliant man. His nature was 
fun-loving, friendly, natural. His absolute yielding of 
the control of his life to his Lord, while it evidently 
brought under control some characteristics which might 
have weakened his life under other circumstances, and 
just as clearly gave to him the great opportunities for 
service of which he made such use, did not in the least 
interrupt the cheerful zest for* every phase of rational 
enjoyment, and the sympathy with the pursuits of the 
average student which made him a natural favorite. To 
say, as Mr. Speer does, that ‘‘ there has been no other 
such life as his in our day,’’ may seem an overstatement, 
but it isundoubtedly true, _It is difficult to think of a 
biography which would be read with greater zest by a 
thoughtful student, or by any young man or woman, and 
which would be more effective in the formation of prac- 
ticable ideals of life. In view of the moderate price of 
the book, the publishers’ part of the work has been 
executed with liberality and taste. 


bd 


Social Pictorial Satire: Reminiscences and Appreciations of 
English Illustrators of the Past Generation. By George 
Du Maurier. With twenty-four illustrations. 12mo, pp. iv, 
too. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


Social satire is, perhaps, as old as the stone age. The 
village ‘‘ sconcing'’ song, shouted by the vintagers from 
a cart, out of which the Greek comedy developed, was 
probably older than the oracle of Delphi. In our own 
century, partly through the genial spirit which Oliver 
Goldsmith and Charles Lamb brought into English hu- 
mor, the ugly spirit of personal hate has ceased to char- 
acterize social fun. Punch especially, and, as its years 
have grown, increasingly, has stood for this new and 
genial tone. Mr. Du Maurier, who has contributed his 
share to ‘‘the gayety of nations,"’ in this book discusses 
the art as illustrated by Leech and Keene, who served 
Punch in the period from 1844 to 1864. They both 
helped to show that fun need not be ill-natured or per- 
sonal ; and they both belped to give that better tone to 
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Punch, lifting it out.of the contemptuousness of persons 
and classes which characterized even Thackeray's earlier 
work. And, dike his friend and eulogist, Thackeray, 
Leech worked to counteract and discredit the snobbish- 
ness which goes with class distinctions everywhere. The 
author, after doing justice to them, gives some auto- 
biographic glimpses of his own career as an illustrator, 
Besides portraits of the three humorists, there are speci- 
mens of the best work of Leech and Keene, some of 
them so good and characteristic as to have become 
familiar. 

“ 


Here and There in the Greek New Testament. By Professor 
L. S. Potwin, Adelbert College, Western Reserve U niversity. 
I2mo, pp. 220..-.Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1. 

A collection of studies on important and difficult pas- 
sages in the Greek New Testament are here introduced 
by a series of hints on New Testament exegesis, and 
closed with some articles of a lexical character ; that is, 
dealing with the peculiar vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment. The ‘hints’’ are singularly suggestive. While 
not presenting a formal essay on hermeneutics, Professor 
Potwin covers wellnigh the entire subject by discussing 
(1) the personal qualifications of the exegete, (2) the 
principles of exegesis, (3) the helpful methods. This 
order of treatment indicates of itself that the author has 
a correct apprehension of his subject. The theories of 
the essay are illustrated in the fifteen ‘‘ discussions'’ 
that follow. As most of these deal with passages or 
terms regarding which there has. been, and still is, much 
debate, they are well adapted to stimulate the exegetical 
skill of the reader, even when he cannot accept the con- 
clusions of the author. A thorough student of the Greek 
Testament will find Professor Potwin’s volume very sug- 
gestive, while one desiring to improve in methodical in- 
terpretation will be helped by these clear and candid 
illustrations of the proper method of handling difficult 
passages, : 
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Labor Copartnership: Notes of a Visit to the Co-operative 
Workshops, Factories, and Farms in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
v, 35%. New York: Harper & Brothers. §r. 


Mr. Lloyd, a diligent student of economic problems, 
has already, in Wealth against Commonwealth (Har- 
pers), given a complete history of the Standard Oil 
Trust, that most gigantic combination of capital. Now 
he turns to successful combinations of labor, and from 
his observations in Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
autumn of 1897, shows a. new solution of the dispute 
between labor and capital. About the year 1850, self- 
governing workshops were founded in England, but 
failed. But some of their promoters formed a labor 
association to advocate labor copartnership ; that is, the 
establishment of workshops in which capital might have 
a place as wage-earner along with labor. There are 
now in Great Britain more than a hundred and fifty such 
factories and shops, with an aggregate capital of over five 
million dollars, and annual sales of ten million dollars. 
Creameries, and even farms, are successfully operated on 
the same plan. In America, as Mr. Lloyd regretfully 
admits, while capitalistic trusts flourish, there is little 
industrial co-operation. His book is full of information, 
has.a good index, and directs the reader to other sources 
of knowledge of. its. subject. 


b 


Parables for School and Home.. By Wendell P. Garrison. With 
2t woodcuts by Gustay Kruell. I2mo, pp. xv, 214. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Garrison's title hardly describes his work, which 
consists of twenty school talks on ethical topics, with 
parables for illustrations. He includes such subjects as 
Vandalism, Sanity, Property, Superstition, Kindness to 
Animals, and Mobs. The papers are generally well 
done within the limits the author sets for himself, one 
of these being the exclusion of all theological or reli- 
gious motive to right action. The Bible, indeed, is 
quoted a few times, as Homer or Emerson might be, 
and a passage from Paul is ascribed to ‘‘ the Hebrew 
Scriptures.’ The individual sense of the fitness of right 
action is the final criterion here accepted. But within 
this restriction, which some regard as demanded by the 
circumstances of our public education, Mr. Garrison 
writes with both skill and. strength of statement. _He 
would have done well to avoid matters of controversy 
in which the ethical poit is open to dispute. The ref. 
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erence to Protection, for instance, must be 

very offensive to a large part of the 

American people. 

% 

Selfhood and Service: The Relation of Chris- 
tian Personality to Wealth and Social Re- 
demption. By David Beaton. 12mo, pp. 
220, Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1. ‘ 

The doctrine of this book is the devel- 


opment of «‘ selfhood "’ to its highest and 
best possible attainment, and then the 
consecration of all to ‘‘service’’ in the 
name of Christ. The author shows that 
the criticism of the Church in her attitude 
to society, especially to the more needy 
classes, is not to be regarded as antago- 
nism to Christianity, but because the 
Church is regarded as the Lord’s right 
arm for the social redemption of man, and 
it is believed that she is not measuring up 
either to her responsibility or her full 
power in this matter. The book is an 
appeal to the Church to renew the self- 
abandonment of the apostles and early 
disciples. The author notes many helpful 
things in the present condition of Chris- 
tianity, but lifts up the ideal yet higher 
and higher, and cails the Church to rise 
to the new ideal. 


Looking unto Jesus; Or, Christ in Type and 
Antitype. By Uriah Smith. i2mo, pp. 
288. Chicago and Battle Creek, Mich. : 
Review and Herald Publishing Company. 
$1. 

The announced design in this volume 
is to present Christ in all the various 


aspects in which he is set forth in the 


Scriptures. It falls within the author's plan | 


to give considerable attention to prophecy, 
which is viewed from the Adventists’ 
standpoint. It gives the history of the 
Advent movement of 1840-1844, when 
the.second coming of Christ was expected, 
the failure of which brought such grievous 
disappointment to the Adventists, and the 
attempt is made to explain mistakes in the 
calculations, Those who desire to un- 
derstand the views held by Adventists on 
the subject of the return of Christ to this 
world will find in this volume a full pre- 
sentation of their teachings. 


bd 


The Children of the Future. By Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. 16mo, pp: 165. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §r. 


Comparatively few teachers and parents 
can work from an abstract philosophical 
principle into the practice which that 
principle requires, but they can gain use- 
ful working information from the treat- 
ment of specific subjects which arise 
directly out of practice. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her sister, Nora Archibald 
Smith, have done good service to the 
professional kindergartner and the child- 
guarding public as joint authors of several 
volumes. And now Miss Smith, in her 
book, The Children of the Future, treats 
various phases of the child-training prob- 
lem in that suggestive, lively, and inter- 
esting style for which she is already well 
known. 

* 


Cheer for Daily Life. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
I2mo, pp. 120. Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. 50 cents. 


Counsel for Christian Workers. By Charles H. 


Spurgeon. 12mo, pp. 123. Philadelphia: 
The Union Press. 50 cents. : 


Advice for Seekers, By Charles H. Spurgeon. 


I2mo, pp. 134 Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. 50 cents. 


It is enough to say that these volumes 
of Spurgeon’s words are characteristic, — 
full of scriptural thought and practical 
veaching. In Cheer for Daily Life there 
is much to encourage, comfort, and stimu- 
late those who are in trouble. _ In Counsel 
for Christian Workers there are many wise 
sugges.ions for those who would be useful. 
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Sunday-school teachers. Advice to Seek- 
ers is a book for inquirers. 
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: Being Rambling Rec- 
ollections of Many Years of my Life. By 
M. E. W. Sherwood. tr2mo, pp. x, 380. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


A woman of high social position, whose 
long life, varied with abundant travel, has 
brought her into contact with many of 
the most prominent persons of the past 
half-century, here gives pleasant reminis- 
cences of what she has seen and heard. 
Born in New Hampshire, she was edu- 
cated and married in Boston, made her 
later residence in New York, and visited 
Washington, London, Paris, and Rome, 
always finding something of interest for 
herself and her readers. The book is 
written in a charming epistolary style. 


< 


The Redemption of Freetown. 
Charles M. Sheldon. te2rmo, illustrated, pp. 
64. Boston and Chicago: United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 25 cents. 


An interesting story by a widely known 
and popular writer, showing how the evil 


An 


By the Rev. 





of the slums may affect a whole city, and 
| how such a district may be redeemed by 
| united self-sacrificing efforts of the Chris- 
tian community, makes up the contents of 
| this book. 
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| Literary Notes and News 


| Mammoth Edition The Oxford University 

of the Press, having under- 
Charch Hymnary taken the publication of 
| the new Church Hymnary for the Presby- 
| terian Churches of Scotland and Ireland, 
| Mr. Frowde found his resources taxed to 
complete the first issues within the time 
agreed upon. The number printed in al) 
sizes was 1,125,750 copies. Three hun- 
dred and thirty tons of paper were em- 
ployed, and the skins of 3, 222 animals were 
used in binding. Besides the Hymnary 
itself, 287, ooo%topies of the Irish Church’s 
revision of Rouse’s metrical version of the 
Psalms were printed for binding with it. 
The omission of a # from the music of 
| one edition involved the addition of that 
letter by a hand-stamp in forty thousand 
copies. The book is issued in twenty 
seven forms, with or without music. Of 


The volume should prove of value to! 





these, the standard edition and _ those 
printed on fine India paper were sold out 


depositories of the University Press. This 
is the heaviest rush of business Mr. 
Frowde has seen since the publication of 
the Revised New Testament, and that he 
divided with the Cambridge University 
Press. 


< 
a i Of the ten volumes 
een titiien Giacomo that constitute ‘‘ The 
Historical Series for 
| Bible Students’’ (New York: Charles 


Scribner’ s Sons), the first three, giving the 
history of Israel during the biblical period, 
are by Professor Kent of Brown Univer- 
sity. The last two, treating of the Litera- 
ture, are by ProfeSsor Sanders, of Yale. 
The remaining five, treating respectively 
of the Maccabean and Roman periods, 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, the life of Jesus, and the apostolic 
age, are by Professors J. S. Riggs of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, J. H. 
Breasted and G. S. Goodspeed of the 
University of Chicago, Rush Rhees of 
the Newton Theological Seminary, and 
G. T. Purves of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, The series is edited by Pro- 
fessors Sanders and Kent. Itis a group 
of men who are thoroughly alive, as well 





the first day at the Belfast and Edinburgh | 


as able and scholarly. The first two 
volumes are out, the third will soon be 
published, and the others at short inter- 
vals. They promise to be remarkably 
readable, though sufficiently comprehen- 
They are an- 
nounced as ‘‘conceived and executed in 
This 
naturally attracts to their plan students 
who desire to become familiar with the 
what is called more “ liberal 
scholarship,’’ while it prejudices against 
it those who adhere to the conviction that 
the Old Testament is entirely trustworthy 
as a historical record. Apart from this, 
the series deserves and will meet a warm 
welcome. 


sive to serve as text-books. 


the spirit of modern criticism."’ 
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Books Received 


January g to January 16 


T. ¥. Crowell & Co., New York 
Newman Hall. An Autobiography. §3. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House 
Nashville, Tenn. 
By Verrell 


Systematic Theology. Robert 


Foster, D.D. $3.50. 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York 
Some Marked Passages. By Jeanne G, Penning- 
ton. $1. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
The Perfect Life. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 
$2. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The City Wilderness. Robert A. Woods (Ed.), 
F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 
The Suffering Saviour. By Rev. Daniel Shep- 
ardson, ‘Jr., Ph.D. 75 2ents. 

The Things of the Spirit. By Rev. G. H.C. 
Macgregor, M.A. Paper, 20 cents; cloth, 
35 cents, 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., New York and Chicago 
Historic Pilgrimages in New England. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. $1.50. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
Mother-Song and Child-Song. Fdited by Char- 
lotte Brewster Jordan. $1.50, 


E. B. Treat & Co., New York 
Things of Northfield and Other Things. By 
Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 50 cents. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other on a such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page, For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


BIBLICAL CHART 


useful to ministers, Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars for Bible study. 

A new and original presentation of Bible truth. An 
attractive colored lithograph. 11X14 inches, sent free 
for 25 cents, Agents wanted. 


JAMES M. McGEE & CO. 


1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS” 
By Ramon Reves Lata, 
A native of Manila, 
Nearly 200 illustrations, 
special maps, Authoritative, 
interesting, comprehensive. 


EVERY TEACHER AND _ 
SCHOLAR SHOULD HAVE 


THE GOSPEL IN UNIQUE FORMS 


Over 100,000 sold, and never advertised atall. Full 
set, 10 cents pores. 
- A. COLLINS, HAVANA, ILL, 


”‘Weite for agency 

Continental Pub. Co. | 

Dept. P. 25 Park Place, | 
New York. | 


By subscription only. 











Profitable 
Employment 


We want to engage 
the services of ea 
energetic man or 
woman to represent 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


To look after renewals 
and to secure new sub- 
scribers. A good agent 
can earn not only good 
pay, but will share in 
the $11,500 to be 
divided—April 1 5th— 
among the best agents. 


” The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadeiphis, Pa. 








Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 
* The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

“The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Ilus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ is a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing that I have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.” 


Rev. Charles F. Sitterly, B.D., 
Seminary, Madison, N. _ fe says 

* After comparing it with the recent editions of the 
Oxford and Cambridge ao lam free to say that for 
the purposes of such a work it is superior to either of 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus- 
trations place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
helps.” 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from- $1.25 to 
£150: or address, for particulars, THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 Fast 18th Street, New York 

is easy, if you know how. I 


Money-Making know, and will tell you. Splendid 
business epenings in city and country. 
tlemen of good character only need ap; 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., 


Drew Theological 





Ladies and 
Ric B.F. Jo 
chmond, Va. 


HOSANNA 


The Century Co.’s new Sunday-school music-book 
—the best at lowest price ; just what superintendents 
are looking for—a first-class, all-around book, with 
music well written and adapted to all grades. A single 
sample copy sent for wholesale price,—z5 cents. 


Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


Sacred Songs No.1 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


561,000 copies sold in 2 years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel 
Hymns Series, 226 songs with music, 


Only $25 per 100 copies 
Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 
fHE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. ‘yyy incaco” 


~NEW SONG BOOK NOW READY 


SAVING GRACE 


92 pages of the finest songs ever written for Sunday- 
schools, young people’s meetings, evangelistic services, 
and all religious meetings. Grand! Impressive! 
Melodious! Soul-reaching! Fdited by Alonzo Stone, 
Mus. Bac., Chas. A. Bechter, Adam Geibel, R. F. Leh- 
man. Single copy, 10 cts.; $8 per 100. 

" STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 

Free specimen sheets, 416 Arch St., Philadeiphia 


EASTER PRAISE and) Now 
CHIMES OF EASTER’? Ready 


Two complete Easter services found in T.-M. Co.'s 
Guarwsy and “ ‘The Sunshine Serial.’ Samples of 
three best services, to cents, year’s subscription to 
each of the above, and a copy of 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 


sent you for 25 cents, 


106 Washington Taltoly boteding, 


Street, Chicago. 

MASON’S “* HEART-WINNING SONGS "’ 
for use with International sons, Nothing like it 
to impress S. S. Lesson, Can be sung at sight. 
sweet and impressiv: foc. a Copy ; $8 per too. Order 
through dealers or W. L. Mason, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BEST S. S. 8332 $6 "53 


Govte tee, Our tape oaith | ow 
tample 0c. Our ion. Tr ., sample 
Dearborn 8t., Chieage. 


en- 























200 Broadway. 
New York 














~ NOW IS YOUR 


Soc. NouTH WESTERN modié iy : 
OPPORTUNITY 


to get excellent modern SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS at so per cent and 75 per cent discount ! 


See them before you buy them. 





For particulars, address 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 





















































































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 21, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


—— 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or newisub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

7 Five or more copies to separate 

5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 

1.00 Less than five copies, and more 
8 ° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 Onc copy, one year. 
$ 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
1. ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies witite aiowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 








Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made, 

A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 


ckage is addressed to one person 
Addressed pares Pe 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $r.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who-has paid the 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s oubecripsion has over six months to 
tun. When it has six titonths or less to ran, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can~have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, iP desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber ond 
the time aid for, untess by special request. - 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
ree, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

7 ‘wo or more copies, one year, 

lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


50 cent 


8 shillings 
6 shiltings each 


6 shillings ‘each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
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Don't boggle 


Boggle—To hesitate, as from doubt or 3 
to back, etc. (Standard Dictivnary.) 


Boggling doesn’t pay, in the matter of Pearl- 

ine. Don't do your washing in a harder way 

that costs more, when Pearline has an easier 

way that’s more economical. The longer you do 

without Pearline, the more loss to you. You 

can't have any good reason for not using it. If you 

think you have, let some woman talk to you who knows 
all about Pearline. 586 
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Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for February? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month, 


Price, 5 copies 3 cents 
é 10 
15 


Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
6 “ “ 25 is 
9 iT} 50 30 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 


ee i) “s 


“ 6 ee “ iT) 


These prices include postage. 





or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper: | 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Use a Binder | 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed bobk. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


have them in convenient form for reference. 


Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 

Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain, 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


_ John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


—————— 


NERVOUS WOMEN. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


— the nerves, ard induces 
’ Take no Substitute. 


Church Furnishings 








Educational 


‘¢Do Not Stammer’’ 


The success of the PaRadeiphin Institute is 

without precedent or parallel. Endorsed by 
ev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, Rabbi 

Oe Mrouskont, Philadelphia, Bishop C. H. 
‘owler >» we v 


Buffa + also many eminent 











SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE_, 


~ L.MANASSE 


8 MADISON *' CHICAGO 1! 
HOW ABOUT THAT HOLIDAY ? 


Of course, you took your camera, if so you brought back 
| some go id megutives; why not put them to some use 
these winter ev-nings ’ We will make lantern slides for 
| you, from so of your negatives, supply you with Praes- 
tantia oil lantern giving g ft. picture, with oil, carrier, 
and screen completa, for $55.00 net. See our catalog, 
zo cents. Hive and War lists frce, 
RILEY BROTHERS 
Dept. D. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Branches— Kansas City, Mo., ro17 Walnut Street. 
ston, Mass., Room 38. 36 Bromfield Street. 
. 222 Nicollet Avenue. 


CHURCH <i 


with Magic Lantern an 
wea. Finest spperatas, all 
prices in 


Hundreds of Cured Pupils 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new Illustrated Catalog to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. Zstadlished 7884. 
Epwin S. Jonnston, Founder and Principal. 
iin 


ye URNALISM 
and AUTHORSHIP 


Short practical course taught by writers in -harness, 
Lessons by mail. Terms easy. No time lost. No 
advance fees. Address P.O. Lock Box 1665, New York. 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand success. 

Tuition, diploma, and degree, “* Master of Ancient 
Literature,” $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 
C. J. BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


London 
1900 

Pa ris instalments. 

for circular. 


The Excursion Company General, 
_ 131 South 5th St., Philadetphia, Pa. 
IT MAKES YOU LAUGH! 
$10 A DAY MADE E 
Ea iner and 
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Personally conduc- 
ted excursions, 
Tickets on 
Send 





$157. 





THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send LIGH I 


i sions. ok of Light and 
custome die i. P. rink, ss: Pearl St., New York, 





estimate tree. 








DE EASY. 
money maker 


inte: 
beautiful songs and selections from the world’s beet 
Reproduces your own words. Everyhoty can afford one. 
6 


confi.iential offer never Lefere equalled 
BROW N-LEWIS ©0., Dept. FO. Chicago, Ml. 





Greatest Enterta ity , 
The Genaine Graphophone th: 
are Se ae ia your ove home eu can bear with - 
ing speeches by Nek . Bryan, 
Gladstone, : 3 
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From Our Meighbors 


The Organization of a 
Great City 


The Rev. Henry A. Bomberger, in The Pennsylvania 
Herald 
ELIGION is somewhat less a matter 
of creed, and somewhat more a 
matter of deed. It is not somuch a good 
field for philosophical dissertation and 
wiseacre theorizing and empty conference 
as an active, helpful life. It is not so 
much a church council, or a session, or a 
consistory, or an executive committee, 
with a comfortable room and a fervent 
prayer, followed by much talk and a little 
resolution, as a personal, quickening 
touch in some highway or byway. And 
successful city organization for larger and 
better Sunday-schools is in great measure 
a matter of—sweat. When a man is said 
to exhibit a ‘‘genius’’ for organization, 
you had-better come to quick conclusions 
and call that genius ‘‘ hard work.”’ 
Organization seems to be the simplest 
| possible theory, the working out of which, 
| however, is a matter of difficulty and pa- 
tient continuance. Society, in its present 
organized state, has sprung from the ashes 
of centuries, the ruins of empires, the 
| furnace of a thousand revolutions ; it is 
the product of the best thought of all 
| ages, a concern upon which the world, 
|under Providence, has spent its best en- 





ergy, its largest riches, its noblest sacri- 
| fice. Let us not imagine, then, that or- 
| ganization is a little inspiration, the toy 
of an idle Kour ; it is rather a mighty ex- 
piration, the work of a life. 

_ The organization of a great city like 
Philadelphia has its peculiar difficulties. 
It is easy enough for several interested 
men to meet by appointment, and form an 
association, frame laws, make announce. 
ments and ‘«mass’’ 
meeting and collect a little money simply 
But such 
a self-constituted institution can no more 
be really and practically effective than 
unauthorized authority government 
without the consent of the governed. Or- 
ganization must first be truly local, the 
offspring of some local need, the answer 
the child of the 
local school returning to the local school 


appeals, hold a 


by virtue of their own consent, 


or 


to some local demand, 





to be appropriated by it for its own sake. 
Now in a great city there are no town- 
ships. Locality is lost in a great hétero- 
geneous mass of different nations, races, 
religions, interests,—a Brazilian jungle. 
The city itself is the only community,— 
what a community! Every square—a 
city, the city—a little world, and many a 
thirty-foot street is farther across than a 
whole state of townships. We have, there- 
fore, nothing, definite to build around. 
We make districts, but, at first at least, 
these are little more than arbitrary ; they 
encompass— nothing. If the city finds 
somewhere within its borders a more or less 
well-defined community like Germantown, 
for instance, or Kensington, or Frankford, 
| there the problem is somewhat easier of 
'solution. But in the congested heart of 
| the city the problem is very difficult, and 
| all for the lack of definite locality to lean 
against or to climb upon. 
| Consequently to-day the city of Phila- 
delphia has not one complete and effec- 





tive general organization of any sort. We 


| have here various associated movements 
| which have done much good, but which, 
| after years of effort, have utterly failed to 


ready te week | accomplish thorough organization. Ifthe 


political organization has succeeded meas- 
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urably, it is because law and money, 
ith many years, have come to its assist- 
ance. 

And. yet it has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated that a great city can be thoroughly 
and effectively organized for any good 
work. A worthy purpose knit to a wise 
plan, in the hands of untiring persever- 
ance, will certainly attain the desired end. 
Moreover, we confidently believe that the 
Philadelphia Sabbath-school Association 

grasped that purpose and adopted 
plan, and that as to the other she 
Il not be found lacking. 
he city has been divided into a num- 
of districts. Thes” divisions are defi- 
and fixed. Reproduced’in an out- 
map, they are kept constantly before 
Sunday-school constituency. And 
t there we mean to keep these lines, 
til every one has become as a wall 
out jerusalem, and every district has 
ated its-distinct community, on which 
"@ommunity we hope to build up cffective 
“organization. Of course, at the outset, 
when the districts were laid out, proper 
é sregard was paid to existing natural lines 
Sand certain vague localities, that by the 
preservation of these the plan might carry 
dditional force. Moreover, some notice 
as taken of the extent of territory and the 
number of churches each district should 
cover. 
The map completed, district lists were 
made, which give in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the names of all the evangelical 
churches. Then followed corresponding 
> lists of all pastors and superintendents. 
» In companies of two and three, the mem- 
bers of the County Executive Committee 
then proceeded to districts previously as- 
signed, to form in each an organization. 
And, considering the fact that the present 
plan. was approved only last March, and 
that the usual four months of summer in- 
activity have intervened, the effort has 
been entirely successful. Only two dis- 
tricts have no organization at all. In cer- 
tain other districts the organization is 
more or less ineffective. But generally 
we find definite work being done with in- 
creasing enthusiasm, The city now gives 


















































































work in denominational gatherings and 
ministers’ meetings, by extended corre-~ 
spondence, but especially by the personal 


sured ; namely, organization for a larger 
and better local school, with more schol- 
ars won to Christ. 

This account is given for the possible 
benefit of the larger cities of our state and 
country, that they may find sympathy and 
encouragement in Philadelphia's effort, 
and press on toward the same mark. 

Just at this time we are working up a 
city-wide Sunday-school eampaign, which 
shall touch every district, and culminate 
in the Annual County Convention and 
Decision Day. 


*% 2 
The Children’s Privilege 
By Edward Cracroft Lefroy 

I 

| Through flowerful meadows or a woodland 
scene + 

The linnets in the copse are not so gay, 
The squirrels in the forest not so keen ; 
They bear themselves with such ecstatic mien 
As only masters of a Mystery may. 
It moves my heart to think I too have been 
In younger years initiate as they. 
This Nature that we marvel at, and find 
Impenetrable, is not so to them, 
But opens half her secrets to their gaze, 
And leads their footsteps in romantic ways ; 


And none shall touch her garment's utmost hem, 
Unless with childhood’s unreflective mind. 


OVE to mark a chilJish band at play 


%% % 


What Literature Is 


From an address by Charles Dudley Warner, reported 
in the Boston Evening Transcript 


ITERATURE is the record of thought 
and emotion in all ages. To know 
it, is to know what has been done 

and said. It is more ; it is to know the 
real, the better, and, sometimes, the 
higher, life. So that in literature you are 
living in a reality. Recently we have be- 
gun the study of diterature in a compara- 
tive way. 
science of comparative religions. And 


to our notions of literature. 





a very encouraging prospect. By constant | 
streams of information, by frequent super- 


intendents’ conferences, by institutes and 
conventions, by union classes for teacher- 
training, or for the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons, by presentation of the 


meline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on ¢arth. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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in common in the literatures of the na- 
tions, by comparing them. 
From this study certain 
| evident. 
| is a standard of literary excellence. 
|Some might say that it is simpiicity ; 
| some, truth to nature. 


discoverable in every 


to read the literatures of the Italian, 
Spanish, French, 


nothing but American literature extant. 


printed. 
though I was losing my mind. 


turned out, as it were, 
nothing wrong with the pattern at all. 
But will they live ? 


it endure. Is it, after all, like this poem, 
or novel, or sermon? 
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touch, the attainment of our object is as- | 


We have had for some time a 


now we are beginning to apply this thing 
We have 
been trying to find out if there is anything 


things are 
We find that somewhere there 


At any rate, we 
have recognized some quality which is | 
work from the | 
days of Job through the early Christian 


ages down to the present time. One | 
good effect of this comparative study is 
in taking the conceit out of us. We} 


should be able and become accustomed | | 


German, and Oriental | 
peoples in the original—for they can never | 
be really translated—and thus get out of | 
our thoughts the conviction that there is 


IT took up some of the magazines the 
other day—it was Christmas—and began 
to read some of the modern poetry there 
After a bit I began to feel as 
Then, in 
alarm, I took down the ‘‘ Hymn of the 


from a mold; 


And is there time to 
waste in trying to pass judgment on them ? 
If you find a piece of literature that has 
endured, a classic, from ancient to modern 
times, look at it, and see what has made 


In my deliberate 
judgment there is really somewhere a 


quality, a source of vitality, which is 
found in all the literatures of the world. 
1 believe in a national literature, Don't 
think there is but one literature in 
the whole world. There are two things 
which the written product will always re- 
veal if it has added anything to literature, 
These are the author himself and his race. 
And these things will stand out and be 
recognizable, even while the single feature 
which the world literature will display is 
there just the same. And this revelation 
of racial characteristic is just what pre- 
vents any such thing as real translation. 
We can paraphrase, it is true, but lan- 
guage is the outgrowth of.a people's de- 
sire to express itself. Literature exhibits 
the traits, idiosyncrasies and characteris- 
tics of a race. ‘Therefore the national 
element is not to be overlookéd in the 
study of literatures. A piece of literary 
work is not good for anything unless it is 
good for that particular time and in that 
particular spot. If it is true for its own 
time, it is true for all time. This is the 
striking thing about the works of Shake- 
speare. 

We often stand off and wonder at the 
immense mass of printed matter which 
| passes as literature. Gladstone was, per- 
haps, the most prolific writer of our time. 
Yet I venture to say that you can search 
his works from end to end, and not find 
a line of literature. His speeches were 
great efforts. and his scholarship unques- 
tioned, but it is hard to find anything 
which he has written that is interesting to 
read. It is quite possible for a man or 
woman to go through a course of study, 
pass all the required examinations, and 
yet be absolutely ignorant of the great 
thing which pervades absolutely the 
thought and life of the world. Enjoy- 
inent of life lies in self. The person who 
does not enjoy himself, will never make 
others enjoy him. There is nothing more 
enjoyable than the knowledge of what 
has been embodied in the literature of all 
time. 
world toiling along as it is, that with so 
many supreme thoughts put into immor- 
tal phrase, with a rich emotion, the result 
sult of six thousand years of rich ex- 
perience, that with all this in our posses- 
sion, in the press of business we’ think 
that we can get along without literature, 
and thus lose that which is the highest 
enjoy ment of life. 
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The Florida Season 


The Southern Railway’s New Train to 
All of the Resorts 


“ The flight of tourists to the South has begun this 
winter much eariier than usual,’’ says John M. Beall of 
the Southern Railway, ‘‘ and every indication points to 
a brilliant season at Aiken and Augusta, and all of the 
Florida resorts, 

“The climate in these favored and favorite spots is 
delightful during the months when it is most disagree- 
able here. 

“The most luxurious train ever placed in service in 
any portion of the world,’ continued Mr. Beall, ** will 
begin its trips January 16, leaving Broad Street Station 
daily, except Sunday, at 2.26 P.M., and reaching St 
Augustine at 2.20 P. M. the following day, making the 
run of a thousand miles in less than twenty-:our hours, 

* The new Florida Limited is a creation of the minds or 
the management of three railroads,—the Pennsylvania, 
the Southern, and the Florida Central and Peninsular 

** No more complete train has ever been built. In ad- 
dition to Pullman compartment cars, in which each 
room is exquisitely finished in a different wood, and 
supplied with private lavatory and toilet, the train in- 
cludes a superb club car for gentlemen, an observation 
car with a handsome drawing-room in the rear opening 
on to a wide platform, and a dining-car in which the ser- 
vice and cuisine are as excellent as that found in the 
best metropolitan hotels, 

“To go to Aiken, Augusta, or Florida, is a pleasure at 
any time, but to go and return on the Florida Limited is 
to make the journey itself a delight. We even assume 
the troublesome preliminaries of the trip, really leaving 
nothing for the prospective passenger to do but notify 
my office, 828 Chestnut Street, that a trip to Florida is 
contemplated. A representative then calls and furnishes * 
all information, and as soon as the date of departure is 
fixed makes the Pullman reservation, notifies the trans- 
fer man to call for the baggage, and on the eve of depar- 
ture delivers all tickets and baggage checks: at the resi- 
dence, and, if desired, sees the party off on the train.” 


Philadelphia Times, January 7, 1899. 
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ROCK ISLAND 
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OUR PERSONALLY CON+ 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. | 


Leave Chicago every Thursday via Colorado 
San Francisco 


LOW RATES ON 


Springs and Scenic Route, to and 
Los Angeles 

Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
via Kansas City, Ft. Worth and ki Paso to Los 


An 
These’ Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. 
Write for itinerary which Oren full informa- 
tion and new map, sent free. Address 
- J. LEAHY, 111 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. So 
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_| POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
_| NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1899 -«# 








It contains the text of all the 
ternational Series for 1899, with 


It is an ideal present from 


py : teacher to class, and from super- 
Nativity,’’ and found that I was all right. : d i ; 
Please understand that 1 am not making EDSEEE &) COREE 
fun of the poetry. It is all built on the From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: “}: is c: apitally gotten up, and will be thoronghly 
approved models. Indeed, I question utilizable by me during the next year.” 
when there has ever been so perfect a re- From Faith Latimer: “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and beauty.’ 
gard for the established forms. These From Julia E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Enylander wading throuch the drifts «f a blind- 
verses and novels, and so on, are all ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these little books.” 

’ 


L 


HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 


with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 


lessons (in both versions) in the In- 
lesson titles and Golden Texts, and 
Just the thing for convenient 


—, 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in 
pages, measuring, with covers, 
five or more, 20 cents. 








Minch in thickness. 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


color and gold. Size, 244 inches. 244 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 
i; five or more, go cents car h 
1931 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... 











































** PLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM ”’ 
Worry! Hurry! 


~“ SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try this method; A small 
bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


Flurry! are all avoided by the 
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B.SB. . 


to prove to you 


how earnestly and fearlessly we’re emptying 
the shelves of all surplus lots of good, useful 
winter dress goods and silks—with prices as 
never before—we want to send you samples 
of the following : 

Lot of 75c. strictly all-wool, nice dark 
plaids, 44 inches wide, 35c. yard. 

Large lot, broken lines, 40c. to Soc. neat 
novelty dress goods and plain mixtures—all 
ny. yard—36 to 44 inches wide... 

t 
yard 





75c. to $1.00 handsome silks, soc. 


And let the kinds—and the prices they’re 
sacrificed at—show what an opportunity it is 
for you and your pocketbook. 

wice goods that any number of house- 
holds will have use for—and all who buy will 
get advantage such a8 pays them well for 
sending. 

Lots of other silks and dress goods at shelf- 
emptying——reduced—prices, 


BOGGS.& BUHL 
Dept. S. T. ' Allegheny, Pa. 





Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6-inch 
doilies, beautiful “flower designs, 
together with our 100-page catalog, 
On receipt of ro cents. 


Cc. S. Davisson & Fe: 
s 48 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa, Dept. 80. 
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Z\N many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
“Ve many a point more or less obscure in the 
WAN common versions,’ — Zhe /ndependent, New 
ANS York, N. Y 
AN ** Tn all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
PA tion, not only to ancient ks, but also to 
AN the science of an effective reformative and 
Ve alert ministry in the modern age. The two 
AN professors whose collaboration has produced 
aVe this choice little volume have done an excel- 
A lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 
| es their chairs in Yale and Brown.’’— 


Ve uis 
MIN 5 estern Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 
. * This is a book of “ light,” for it discloses 


- and to all who use and interpret the Bibie, 
It has been the intention of the authers of the book to prepare a volume 


A 
H|} \\ 
i THE MESSAGES OF THE 
2 EARLIER PROPHETS 
AN 
MAN Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
“iN and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 
WAN «+ BY.... 
As Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. les Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
ve" Woolsey Protessor of Biblical Literature: - ofessor of Biblical Histcry and 
Hin ' in Yale University. Literature in Brown Univesity. 
AN A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
" \ of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 
AV 
is Noteworthy Characteristics 
iN 1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
A into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
“V development of prophetic thought in its historical setting. 
2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 
\ reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
AUS made upon its original audience. This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
i\ tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
) \ a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 
AV 3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book, 
AN The ** Messages ”’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
AK the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
y 


which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 


L, . r ; 
“Ve every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. Technical notes and dis- 
AN cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. It is essentially a 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 
Ve constant and enthusiastic use. A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
AN Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 
| research or wider reading. 
AN “ This is a really delightful version of the “The requirements of historical interest 
| older prophetic messages. They are ar- are here met by a rearrangement of the 
ah cenged’ te the order their delivery, as prophetical writings in due chronological 
( closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
“on phrase, but with the strictest adherence to are supplied by peraghrasing them in mod- 
Hi the thought and imagery of the original. ern language. This is so necessary in Old 
“Ve The student will recover from this version ‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 


brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.’’— Zhe Oxt- 
look, New York, N. Y, 


“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin, 
the results in much research which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 
ee of the writings of each.”’— Christian 
ork, New York, N. Y. 
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The School ‘Limes intends to edmit ouly advertisements that are trustworthy, Should, however, an advertisement of a. pir 
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AN things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
“ve us, of this distant time and occidental train- “To the minister who is not an expert 
Lis ing and thought. The work of these men, |§ Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
AVS ‘o have patiently wrought together, is a dispensable, as it will supply something 
WAN mine of isbormation, and will not fail to which he can hardly obtain even from a 
AS atly help all.” — The C. lth, } tary, while for the ordinary reader 
hiladelphia. it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
AW . i which he has known little before. Tae 
“on. “We are positive that all who desire a table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
AN fuller and clearer exposition of the Hebrew of the prophecies whieh will render muc 
O'Q prophecies will find this volume well adapted aid to the critical student. The typography 
YIN to their needs, and will heartily welcome its and the form ‘of the book are especially 
aVe advent."—7he North and West, Min- attractive.”— Auburn Seminary Review, 
LIN peapolis, Minn. Auburn, 4a 
Ar Square 12mo, pp. 319. Price, $1.00. 


Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








because of its ele 
gant preparation and well- 
known cleansing, strength- 
ening, soothing, and anti- 
septic properties, and its 
absolute freedom from all 
harmful ingredients, is en- 
dorsed by the leading mem- 
bers of the dental profession 
as a most agreeable mouth- 
wash and perfect dentifrice. 
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